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CHAPTER I. 

In a luxuriantly furnished room, on a 
couch wheeled before a bright blazing 
fire, a lady is half lying, half sitting, 
tearing to pieces a rich lace handkerchief 
— not wilfully — she has no wish to destroy 
the beautiful fabric ; she scarcely knows 
it is in her hand. Her white face is 
whiter than usual, with suppressed anger. 
Standing beside her is a little old woman, 
with a sweet, bright, tender face, dressed 
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in the homeliest fashion, but scrupulously 
clean, and the kindly face is full of 
compassion as she stands gazing at her 
whom 6he had borne in her arms a tiny 
infant, loved and tended in her fractious 
childhood, and whom she is ever ready 
to attend on now — loving her more than 
anyone else does, perhaps, for the very 
trouble and anxiety she had caused her. 

'Do let him come in, deary/ she said, 
bending gently over her, « you grieve him 
so; he is so good to you, so patient.' 

4 He does not love me, nurse, or he 
would not have gone away with that 
fellow Wentworth. He likes him best in 
the world. Let him go and stay with him 
altogether.' 

c My dear, think for a moment ; he 
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has forborne all other love for vour sake. 
Be patient with this one great friend of 
his; think how it would be if he had 
brought a wife home.' 

4 1 should hate her — I should kill her ! ' 
she uttered between her teeth. 

4 No, no, no — not so bdd as that ; but 
you would then be sure there was one 
in the world loved and considered before 
you. Now you are first in all his thoughts; 
but he likes Mr. Wentworth as a dear 
companion, and takes pleasure in being 
with him. When his friend is in trouble 
he wishes to go to him; he tells you he 
will be back to-morrow.' 

4 He has just been away with him. 
What does he want to go again for?' 

4 Why, he tells you, deary, the people 

b*2 
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where he is staying, relatives of his, are 
in trouble, and Mr. Wentworth cannot 
leave them to come here, as he promised. 
So Mr. Charles just wants to go over 
and say good-bye.' 

4 It is cruel, it is selfish ! I have so 
little amusement, such a dreary weary 
life ; and I look forward to having him 
to tell me things and read to me. Who 
is to read tome?' 

'Well, I will/ 

4 Yes, fine reading yours is.' 

4 Net like Mr. Charles's, I know, my 
dear, but better perhaps than none,' an- 
swered the old woman, good-temperedly. 

4 No, it isn't ! Well, let him come in, 
then,' -she said suddenly, 4 for I suppose 
he will go, whether I like it or not.* 
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The door opened as she spoke, and 
Farrant entered. 

' I heard you say, " Let him come in," 7 
he said, going up to the couch ; ' but you 
should not say, Adeline, I will go whether 
you like it or not. I will not go, as I have 
told you, if you really wish me to stay/ 

He spoke so differently to her than 
to anyone else; the somewhat abrupt, 
cynical tones in which he addressed others 
were all gone, and a slow, melancholy, 
almost reverential tone took their place. 

4 What folly it is to talk so, Charles, ' 
she said fiercely, raising her head, and 
looking beyond him in that sad way which 
told of her infirmity ; 4 utter folly ; you 
know I never like you to go, and yet you 
do go often, very often/ 
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4 Not very often, Adeline/ he answered 
gently. 

4 Yes, very often, and go now. What is 
your love for me worth? You make no 
sacrifice; you do as you like always, for- 
getting your sacred promise to my father 
never to leave or forsake me. Oh, father, 
father ! that I could go to you/ she 
moaned, holding out her hands imploringly, 
and raising her sightless eyes to heaven. 

4 Adeline, dear girl, hush ! hush ! I 
will stay if you wish. You are not well, 
or you would not be so unjust/ 

4 No, sir, that is it/ said the nurse, who 
had drawn her poor young mistress to 
her, and was trying to soothe her pas- 
sionate sobs. 4 1 think Miss Adeline wants 
a change.' 
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4 She shall have it. We will go to 
Switzerland or Italy together, this Easter, 
Addy ; shall you like it ? ' 

4 Like it — what pleasure is it to me ? I 
can see nothing.' 

A spasm as of pain passed over Farraut's 
face, as he answered in a low, broken voice, 
laying his hand tenderly on her shoulder, 
4 No more you can, my poor girl,' and 
he walked sadly to the window. 

4 But the change of air will do you some 
good, Miss Addy. I have often thought 
a change of climate would be a very bene- 
ficial thing for you/ 

4 Nothing will ever do me good in this 
miserable dark world, where I see no 
6un, no moon, no stars, no flowers, trees, 
streams. AU that is bright and beautiful to 
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others, and cheers them in their pilgrimage, 
is denied me; in my dreary, dark, 6hut 
out life joy never enters.' 

4 Oh ! Miss Addy, Miss Addy,' pleaded 
poor nurse, trying to stop her as she saw 
at each word that Farrant's head drooped 
lower and lower; he moved from the 
window as she spoke the last words, and 
came and stood beside her, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, said, 

'Adeline, spare me, I entreat. Your 
misfortune is my lifelong punishment ; do 
not make it heavier than I can bear.' 

But she pushed his hand away. His 
voice, broken by emotion, woke in her no 
sympathy, no pity ; her own heavy sorrow, 
her impatience of the weight of the cross she 
had to carry, made his appear as nothing 
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to her, and again she said, in still much 
more passionate tones, 

4 All that makes life endurable is denied 
me. Love — no one would, love a poor, 
blind, helpless wretch like me. Oh ! it must 
be heaven on earth to be loved, to know % 
we are valued above all others — thought 
of, cared for, prayed for, every moment of 
our lives ; that joy will never be mine. 
No sweet tender eyes will look in mine, 
and baby lips murmur " Mother." Alone, 
oh how utterly alone, only the blind can 
know, my poor desolate life must pass.' 

4 44 1 will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee;" remember those blessed words, 
dear/ murmured the poor old: nurse. 

4 Do not talk like that/ she said, turn- 
ing fiercely round on her; 4 there seems 
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no mercy for me neither in heaven nor in 
earth.' And flinging herself down on the 
sofa, with her face buried in its cushions, 
shriek after shriek of hysterical weeping 
succeeded each other till, utterly exhausted, 
the unhappy girl submitted to be carried to 
her bed. 

4 Now, sir,' said nurse, coming back to 
Farrant, who had remained in the room 
gazing from the window, but with his 
heart and thoughts far away, 'you go at 
once; she will sleep for hours now, and I 
shall tell her when she wakes I expect you 
back to dinner. Do go, it is better for 
you. Poor boy/ she said, with the tender 
freedom of her long service, 'it is hard 
for you, very hard; but God knows 
what is best for us — so it brings u§ to 
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Him at last, it is no matter. Go to your 
friend, my boy, go to your friend.' 

And so Farrant went that night to 
Beechdale. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The village had, of course, been in a great 
state of excitement during the unaccount- 
able loss of the poor baby and Rita's sub- 
sequent illness, with the report that she 
was implicated in the child's disappear- 
ance. The vicarage people had been most 
attentive, sending daily, and offering all 
kinds of assistance; and many eyes were 
moistened when the prayers of the con- 
gregation were desired for 'Marguerita 
Martyn, now lying dangerously ill-* To 
some her illness was considered a proof of 
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. guilt ; others loudly defended her, and said 
she had been always illused, and that it was 
enough to make her own dear dead mother 
come out of her grave. Poor Rita ! how 
thankful would she have been, how willing 
to bear any accusation, that would bring to 
her once more the mother she had so loved 
and so regretted. Perhaps the suspicion 
under which she lay had had this effect. 
Anyway, through that long struggle be- 
tween life and death, Rita was, as she 
thought, coniforted by her mother's pre- 
sence. She seemed for ever beside her, and 
when at length the crisis was passed and 
reason resumed its sway, with a weary 
sigh and sad regret, she woke as from a 
bright dream to the stern reality that her 
• mother was not beside her. The day on 
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which Farrant arrived, the change for the 
better in the little invalid had taken place, 
and so he was welcomed with brighter 
faces than he hoped for. 

Mrs. Martyn was going on very nicely, 
and the old and new baby were both 
flourishing. 

'It's no end of fun to see the deposed 
baby looking at the other/ said Martyn. 
4 1 wish we might call them baby one and 
baby two, for I shall never remember the 



names.' 



* I think that plan ought to be adopted 
in all families, until the children are of an 
age to choose a name for themselves,' an- 
swered Farrant. c No persons like their 
own names, and they are often such mis- 
nomers. One sees a woman as black as a 
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crow, who is named Blanche or Lily, and 
a white-faced white-haired being rejoicing 
in the name of Rose.' 

* Well, there are white roses, Farrant,' 
said Wentworth. 

4 Ah, true again. You must have been 

indulging in a breakfast of live birds, 
child/ 

4 No, I don't feel particularly sharp,' said 
Wentworth, laughing. 'Our wits have 
been somewhat dulled lately, I assure you.' 

' Yes, we have had a wretched Christ- 
mas, and no mistake. It is very good of 
you to come and look us up,' said Martyn ; 
4 and I tell you what, if things look as 
bright to-morrow as to-day we will take 
the guns out and see if we can knock over 
some birds. 1 
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4 I am afraid I shall not have time,' said ■ 
Farrant. ' I must be off by an early train. 
I merely came to see how all was going 
on here, and am glad to hear matters are 
looking brighter/ 

4 Oh, yes ; we shall soon be all square, 
I think, now. I've a new nag, Farrant; 
ypu will like to look at it. It's a clever 
little thing, I think you'll say. Take him 
to the stables, Went worth, while I go and 
get some wine up. You shall have some- 
thing out of the common for coming to see 
after us. Dinner at seven ; there'll be no 
gong, because of the invalids. Don't dress ; 
the ladies run away directly after dinner 
upstairs to " the wards," as I call them, and 
we console ourselves with our pipes, as we 
have given up making ourselves pretty.' £ 
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' What ladies are here?' asked Farrant, 
as they sauntered out towards the stables. 

' Miss Elwyn and her mother/ 

4 Ah ! that's the little girl you broke a 
lance for, is not it?' asked Farrant. 

' I endeavoured to put a stop to an un- 
pleasant and untrue report that had got 
wind about her, as I would have done 
for any lady of my acquaintance, much 
more my friend's sister — that's all,' replied 
Cecil, gravely. 

' Of course, child ; of course. But a bird 
of the air carried the matter to me, and I 
heard that you had been wounded in the 
service; that the "bad finger " I came here 
to see was, after all, a wound got in defence 
of this fair lady.' 

' The birds of the air have, then, by evil 

VOL. III. c 
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communication with the denizens of earth, 
corrupted their good manners, and learnt, 
like them, to exaggerate. Wyndham and 
I both lost our tempers — that is all/ 

4 Ah ! women have a great deal t6 
answer for, in the friendships they have 
broken. Is she fair enough to be worth a 
friend ? ' 

4 Good gracious, no, Farrant!' said Cecil, 
pettishly. ' A little atom of a thing, not 
worth looking at twice. Put out of your 
head, pray, that any feeling but a sense of 
justice induced me to take her part.' 

Farrant laughed, and then said: 'And 
what about the beauty I saw here, Miss 
Gray or Granville V 

4 Miss Graham, you mean. Ah ! she is 
a wonderful creature. She has been 
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nursing poor little Rita with the most 
wonderful devotion; but I fear she has 
knocked herself up at it, for she has not 
been in this three days — only sent to en- 
quire. And the child perpetually asks for 
her : she dotes on her. 

4 I can quite imagine any one doing 
so ' 

4 Farrant ! ' interrupted Wentworth, in a 
tone of astonishment. 

4 Let me finish my sentence, child 

who had not come to the conclusion that 
the whole sex are worthless : pretty pic- 
tures, pleasant to look at ; graceful toys, 
pleasant to play with — nothing more/ 

4 Ah! but you should see her — watching 
so patiently, tending so lovingly, that poor 
child in her illness: one could not help 
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feeling then that Scott was right, and 
that they are "ministering angels " — some- 
times.' 

* Sometimes-^ well put in ; and some- 
times they can be, ahem! quite the 
reverse/ said Farrant. 4 My dear fellow, 
the first woman is a type of all the rest — 
" The woman tempted me, and I did eat ! " 
That has gone on ever since, and will till 
the end of time. Self-indulgence, and the 
cowardice which makes them love to have 
a companion in their wrong-doing — these 
are their chief characteristics. ' 

4 Oh, Farrant ! give them their due, while 
you speak of their faults do not forget 
their virtues. If they love ease and plea- 
sure and luxuries, what credit do they 

» 

not deserve for giving them all up when 
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sickness and sorrow fall on those they 
love. When we think of Lady Russell, 
of Gertrude Von Wert, of hundreds of 
women, tenderly and delicately nurtured, 
who have suffered patiently tortures which 
would have made the stoutest man's heart 
quail, it seems sacrilege to abuse them. 
Besides, Farrant, we have all had mothers ; 
for their sakes, we should spare their sex/ 

4 Now, I call that admirable, and a 
certain proof that the mischievous god 
has been playing his tricks on you. Who 
so ready to abuse the sex as you once ? ' 

'No, no, Farrant; I never abused the 
sex ; never abused woman as she should 
be, only the spurious editions we meet 

i 

with now. The fast manners, the ques- 
tionable conduct, the fantastic tasteless 
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attire seem to me a discredit and dis- 
grace to those whom I had once thought 
only " a little lower than the angels," 
and that makes me so severe on them. 
Never having a sister or female cousins, 
I have not lived much in woman's society ; 
and, as I have told you, my model woman, 
my mother, has spoilt me for all ; but 
since I have been here, in all this sorrow 
and sickness, and seen more of their inner 
life, I have wondered still more that 

they can wish to cover with a manner 

«■» 

worse than frivolous the sense, tenderness, 
and unselfish devotion which is really 
in them.' 

Farrant laughed as he answered : ' There 
can be no mistake, Wentworth, even if 
you are yourself unaware of it — you are 
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in love ; I know the symptoms, little 
perhaps as you may think so. Yes, your 
cynical, satirical, practical friend has once 
been romantic. Let us look at the nag, 
more profitable employment than arguing 
on the merit of " La Donna Mobile." ' So 
they walked together to the stables, duly 
admired the new possession, and went back 
to the house without saying any more 
on that subject ; but each friend had set 
the other wondering. 

The dinner passed off better than it 
had done since Christmas Day. Rita was 
decidedly better, and Mrs. Martyn bright 
and cheerful, sending down messages to the 
gentlemen, and begging that her mother 
and Nina would remain in the drawing- 
room and amuse their guests. She had 
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nurse with her, she said, and Rita should 
have one of the servants. 

Farrant was very amusing, and such 
merry laughter had not been heard since 
the sorrow first fell on them. 

When the gentlemen entered the draw- 
ing-room, they found Mrs. Elwyn alone, 
nodding beside the fire in an arm-chair ; 
she roused at their entrance and said 
Nina was gone to see how they were 
getting on upstairs. 

* I shall just run up and speak to 
Emily,' said Martyn ; * and then, if you 
like, we will have a game at whist. What 
says mamma ? ' 

" Oh, certainly ! if you like. You play, 
Mr. Farrant 7 ' 

4 With consummate skill, madam. I 
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seldom revoke more than three times in 
an evening/ replied Farrant, so gravely 
that Mrs. Elwyn, who was never very 
quick at taking a joke, looked up wonder- 
ingly at her son-in-law. 

c Don't believe a word he says, mother ; 
he's first-rate, and will relieve us of our 
superfluous coppers, I assure you.' 

* Dear, dear ! that is alarming,' said Mrs. 
Elwyn. ' Perhaps you will ask Nina to 
bring down some superfluous coppers from 
my room, then, as you are going up- 
stairs ? ' 

< Yes, I will.' 

4 1 shall have a pipe till you come, 
Martyn,' said Wentworth. ' I've a wonder- 
ful good sort of cigar, Farrant; will you 
have one ? 9 
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4 No, thank you; I shall sit and meditate 
till your return, like Marius on the ruins 
of Carthage.' 

Wentworth laughed, and followed Mar- 
tyn upstairs, to get his cigar-case. 

As he came down again, at a somewhat 
rapid pace, he nearly knocked over some 
one coming up at an equally rapid rate. 
The lamp on the landing was not burning 
brightly, and the person, whoever it was, 
had a large cloak on and a thick veil over 
her face ; so thinking it was- one of the 
servants, he merely said, 4 1 beg your 
pardon ! ' and ran on down to the room 
which Mr. Martyn used for smoking. 

The shutters there had not been closed, 
and it looked such a bright starlight night, 
that though the air was sharp and frosty, 
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lie thought he should better^ enjoy his 
cigar out of doors, and so he opened the 
window and stepped out on to the lawn. 
The crisp frost crackled under his feet, and 
the north wind was certainly somewhat 
keen, but there was very little stirring, 
and the stars glimmered and glittered so 
brilliantly that he stood watching them 
unmindful of the cold, for some time, and 
then strolled down the coach-road and 
through the gate, along the lane a little 
way, till he reached the hedge which 
bounded the garden of Ivy Lodge, the resi- 
dence of Effie's father. He wondered how 
Effie was — whether she had quite knocked 
herself up nursing Rita; and then he 
thought of the words the poor child 
uttered in her delirium, and wondered 
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whether Effie had noticed them; and thus 
thinking, he strolled back again, with his 
hands in his pockets, throwing away the 
little piece of the cigar that was left, 
watching the little burning part as it lay 
on the hard crisp ground in an absent 
way, kicking it along before him, thoughts 
coursing through his mind all unconnected 
with the glittering sparks he was scatter- 
ing about. Suddenly a shrill woman's 
cry startled him, apparently proceeding 
from the shrubbery which ran along the 
carriage-road. He stopped and listened; 
again it was repeated; he sprang at once 
over the light iron fence, dashed through 
the bushes in the direction of the sounds, 
and found himself face to face with the 
figure which had passed him on the stairs, 
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struggling in the grasp of a rough labour- 
ing man, evidently the worse for drink. 
Not caring or thinking who the woman 
was, satisfied that she was a woman and 
must be protected from insult, he seized 
the man by the throat and flung him to 
the ground, and turning to the woman, 
said, * Go quickly on your way ; 111 deal 
with this gentleman ; ' but she either did 
not hear him or was too much agitated 
and alarmed to * go on her way/ for she 
only staggered a few paces forwards and 
sank down on a garden seat under one 
of the trees. 

Wentworth, still under the impression 
that it was one of the women servants, 
again advised her rather peremptorily to 
go home, and then, turning to the drunken 
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creature, who had struggled to his feet 
again, he said — 

'Come, sir! go out of these grounds 
immediately, and without another word, or 
I'll have you locked up ; by what right 
are you here at all ? ' 

The man stood rocking himself back- 
wards and forwards, staring in Cecil's face 
with a stupid smile, and then said — 

'I'm one of the gentlemen who 'as the care 
of these 'ere grounds, and when the pretty 
girls come along, why, you see, I've a got to 
order them out ; and I tell you what,' he said, 
bending forward, with his dirty forefinger 
pointed to Cecil's face, ' she's as pretty a 
girl as you'll see in a day's march, she is. 
I've often seen her without that con- 
l veil on, but she can't grow such 
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fine roses as we can, and I don't mind 
some day showing you the right way to 
bud your roses. You see, you must take a 
knife — there's knives a purpose, you know — 

they calls 'em . Oh, lor ! I must have 

a kiss of her before she goes home, pretty 
dear ! ' and he staggered towards the tree 
under which the girl was still seated. 

4 No such thing,' sa£d Cecil, seizing him 
with a strong, firm grasp. 4 You will take 
your way at once out of these grounds, on 
pain of my making complaint of you, and 
having you dismissed from your employ- 
ment. You're in a disgraceful state, and 
the sooner you get home the better.' 

* In a disgraceful state ! I'm in a beau- 
tiful state. And who are you?' he said, 
stopping and again fixing his stupid gaze 
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on Cecil's face ; 4 are you the under- 
butler?' 

4 You will know in the morning, my 
friend, who I am. This way, this way!' 
and then loosing his firm grip of the poor 
drunken creature's arm, he pushed him 
along through the shrubbery, down the 
drive, and out into the road, and then 
turned back to see if the terrified girl had 
regained courage to take her way to her 
destination. On approaching again the 
spot, he saw she was still under the tree; 
but as he drew near, he found she had 
slipped from the seat, and was lying on the 
ground ; her hat and veil had fallen down, 
and the sweet but pale and lifeless face of 
Effie Graham met Cecil's astonished gaze. 

To lift her from the ground and carry 
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her to the house was naturally his first 
impulse. In his strong, powerful arms her 
lithe slight form seemed to be no weight, 
and he carried her swiftly along, every 
now and then gazing into the beautiful 
face, and acknowledging to himself he had 
not often seen its equal. He made for the 
window out of which he had stepped, as a 
quick mode of getting into the house and 
procuring assistance for his still lifeless 
burden. A light was in the room, he 
could see, and as he drew near he saw that 
Nina was holding it. 

c Miss Elwyn,' he called, 4 do not be 
frightened ; I have poor Miss Graham here ; 
she has fainted.' 

Hurriedly setting down the candle, Nina 
flew to the window, and without a word 

vol. m. D 
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assisted Wentworth to enter with his 
charge, and place her on a couch; and 
she then said : — 

4 What has happened ? Where did you 
find her ? ' 

Cecil briefly related the circumstances 
while Nina took means to restore Effie to 
her senses. Soon the large lustrous eyes 
opened, the eyelids quivered, and large 
tears dropped slowly down her cheeks. 

4 Eun and get a glass of sherry, quickly, 
Mr. Wentworth, please; she's getting all 
right now, arn't you, darling ? Poor 
pet! What a brute of a man to terrify 
you ! ' 

4 Oh! I can't think how I could have 
been so silly ; I don't mind drunken men 
usually ; I've pushed the stupid things 
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down before now ; but I'm not well, Nina 
dear — I shall never be well again ; but 
don't tell poor old Dad ; ' and throwing her 
arms round Nina's neck, Effie burst into a 
flood of tears. Nina did not attempt to 
stop her, or tease her by remonstrance, but 
let her weep on, only holding her close 
to her, and occasionally pressing her lips 
on the hot cheek. 

Martyn returned with Wentworth, 
bringing the sherry ; and at their entrance 
Effie started up, declared she was quite 
well — she had only been a little idiot, and 
she must go home to Dad. But they made 
her drink her wine, and then Martyn said 
he would take her home. 

* You come, too, Wentworth, and 
you, Nina ; it's a beautiful night ; 

d2 
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a run won't hurt you ; wrap yourself 
up, and lend this poor child a hat, 
I will just run and tell the mother 
,wheVe we are going to, and make her 
play cribbage with Farrant till we come 
back. Eun on, Nina ; make haste ! don't 
be long, Wentworth ; ' and pushing Nina 
before him, Martyn left the room. 

There was an awkward silence f(?r a 
moment, and then Effie said : — 

c Thank you very much, Mr. Went- 
worth ; I am afraid I have been a great 
deal of trouble to you/ 

c Not at all, Miss Graham ; I have to 
apologise for the manner in which I spoke 
to you/ 

4 It was my own fault,' she answered. 4 1 
came in my maid's things ; I did not want 
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to be seen, but I could not sleep without 
kissing the child. I cannot stay with 
her now. I am not very well, but I know 
she likes me to kiss her at night, and so 
I just run in before she settles.' 

* She is much indebted to you, I am 
sure ; they tell me that, humanly speak- 
ing, you have saved her life.' 

c Do they ? a questionable advantage ; 
death is sweeter than life/ 

4 Miss Graham, such sentiments sound 
strangely from the young — and fair/ he 
added, with slight hesitation. 

* Perhaps so ; but I have learnt this 
truth in my short experience/ The 
door opened as she spoke, and Martyn 
and Nina entered, the latter bringing a 
hat and other wraps for her ; and then, 
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leaning on Martyn and Nina's arms, Effie 
started for her home. Short as the dis- 
tance was, they were some time getting 
there. When they reached her door, a 
large retriever sprang to her and eagerly 
licked her hand, jumping around her with 
evJery demonstration of joy. 

* Dear old Don ! ' she said, stooping to 
kiss the dog's head; and in a low voice 
she added, 4 What will you do without me, 
you and the old Dad ? Good night to 
you all, and thank you much,' she said, 
with a sad, gentle smile, and entered the 
house with a feeble, listless step. The 
door closed on her, and the three others 
walked silently back. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It is the bright beautiful month of May, 

and worthy of its name and reputation. It 

is as fine and bright as poet ever painted 
it. In the Cascino at Florence, on a lovely 

evening, one carriage has claimed amongst 
the many, special notice. It contains an 
English gentleman and his daughter. The 
rich dark eyes flashing out from the sur- 
rounding carriages, with all their fire and 
brilliancy, do not claim the same attention 
from the numerous equestrians who, with 
bared heads, stand round the carriages, 
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chatting to their occupants, as this pale 

fair English lily. She is propped up 

with pillows, with a far-off look in her 

deep blue eyes — her long glossy hair on 

her shoulders in two heavy plaits, like 

coils of gold — one little hand clasped in 

that of her father's, whose eyes seldom 
turn from the waxen white face lying 

amongst the cushions. Gay as is the 
scene, it has no charm for him, save in 
how far it amuses her. At her feet lies 
a large retriever dog, his head on her 
knees and his two big brown loving eyes 
fixed on her face with as much love and 
devotion as could be thus mutely ex- 
pressed. 

At some distance from this carriage is 
another, also containing English people, 
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and also exciting much attention. i Ah I 
die bella ! ' has been pronounced again and 
again, as the carriage has passed and re- 
passed ; and eyes have been eagerly fixed 
on the very beautiful girl in deep mourning 
seated therein, beside a tall, strange, white- 
faced woman, who never turns her head 
to look around at the gay and brilliant 
scene, or to converse with the beautiful 
creature by her side. A little cheerful- 
looking, homely body, occupies the opposite 
seat of the carriage, so evidently a nurse 
that it has caused it to be rumoured 
that the lady with the wan white face is 
unapovera pazza. 

Poor little nurse ! this is a strange scene 
to her, and only the love she bore the poor 
afflicted girl she had nursed in her child- 
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hood could have brought lier from dear Old 
England, and from her pretty village home 
on the wild Cornish coast. Farrarit had 
dwelt on the idea that his sister wanted 
change of air so much, that in spite of her 
angry assertions that to her all places were 
alike, he persisted in making arrangements 
for removing her to Florence. Italy was 
to him enchanting ; the land where all he 
most appreciated was found to perfection, 
and at lea,., he argued, his rister could 
breathe the balmy air and listen to ex- 
quisite music, though she could not see 
the glories which would surround her. 
And so, promising that nurse and some 
lady should accompany them, he at length 
gained her unwilling consent. They started 
from England in March, arriving in Rome 
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in time for the Carnival, and then proceed- 
ing to Florence. The ' lady ' who was to 
accompany Adeline had given Farrant much 
trouble. He could not discover for some 
time any one whom he thought his sister 
would like, or who would have patience 
with her ; but at length, on mentioning the 
subject to his friend Cecil, he, with some 
slight hesitation, Said he thought his mother 
was anxious to find an occupation for a 
young protegee of hers, and he had 
better consult her. When Faraant did 
do sb, and was introduced to the beautiful 
Marian Ayrton, he at once thought of the 
hesitating manner in which Cecil had 
spoken of her, and wondered if this was 
the beauty at whose shrine his friend wor- 
shipped; for he felt sure that the fortress 
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of Ms heart, so long impregnable, had been 
stormed at last, so altered did he think his 
manner. Certainly he gave Cecil credit 
for being a good judge of beauty, and 
never had Marian looked more beautiful 
than in her deep mourning, and as Mrs. 
Wentworth did all the talking, Farrant 
was not disenchanted during the short 
interview, and it was agreed that Marian 
should accompany Adeline abroad. 

Mrs. Wentworth hadj since she first 
knew Marian and discovered her neg- 
lected, desolate condition, been anxious to 
secure for her some position which would 
give her an occupation — a purpose in life- 
And when Mrs. Martyn first wrote to ask 
her to find a companion for Rita, Marian 
had at once occurred to her ; but she soon 
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found, on a closer acquaintance, she was 
totally unfit for such a chaarge. At her 
father's death, she made anxious enquiries 
as to what was to become of this poor girl. 
She found that his property was not nearly 
so large as might have been supposed ; that 
the house was not his own, and that 
Marian would only have 150?. a year ; and 
Robert, who was left all the remainder — 
with a touching appeal to his better nature, 
and an earnest injunction to take care of 
his sister — between six and seven hundred. 
The aunt, to whom Mrs. Wentworth had 
taken such an aversion, made a great merit 
of offering to take charge of Marian under 
her roof, until her brother was heard of; 
but it was evident to her that her object 
was to get the 100?. a year which she said 
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was the least she could undertake such a 
charge for. 

Mrs. Wentworth sought an interview 
with Marian, in order to discover how far 
it was her wish to live with her aunt. She 
eagerly assured her that it was not ; that 
she never liked her aunt, and that her 
uncle" and the children were odious. Mrs, 
Wentworth then cautiously approached the 
subject which she feared Marian's proud 
spirit would take offence at, and so cleverly 
did she convey her meaning that Marian, 
who would indignantly have refuted the 
idea of 4 taking a situation,' was delighted 
at the prospect of getting away from the 
necessity of a residence with her aunt, and 
gladly consented that Mrs. Wentworth 
should seek a home for her, where she 
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would feel she was being useful, and, 
instead of having to pay for her board 
and lodging, would, on the contrary, be 
increasing her income. Farrant's wish to 
secure a young lady to travel with his 
sister, therefore, came at the right mo- 
ment, and the matter was soon settled 
satisfactorily to all parties. 

Marian was wild at the thought of going 
abroad, and full of sentimental pity for the 
blind girl, and charmed with what she con- 
sidered the romantic position of taking 
charge of her. She started to her new 
home in radiant spirits. Adeline bid her 
kneel before her, and passing her hand 
over her face, she smiled, and turning to 
nurse, said, 'Ah, pretty; I shall like her! ' 
Marian's wild heart was won, and taking 
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the white cold hand in hers, she pressed it 
to her lips, and said, l Let me be with you 
always. I will take such care of you/ 

4 Ah ! Beauty, you will weary of me 
soon, as every one always has/ 

' No, no ; I am certain I shall not. I will 
be your eyes, your hands, all you wish me, 
always.' 

Adeline smiled again, as she passed once 
more her hand over the beautiful face lifted 
to hers, and the smile was tenderer and 
sweeter than she had granted any one 
since her father's death ; and thus began a 
strange friendship, which was destined to 
have a strange result. 

They started immediately on their foreign 
tour, and Farrant, though delighted to find 
that Adeline had taken such a fancy to her 
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new companion, was amazed, on a further 
acquaintance with her, that she should; 
for her utter inability to converse on any 
subject sensibly, destroyed in time all in- 
terest, and the beauty which might have 
proved dangerous to some persons was 
quite unheeded by him. With dear little 
nurse, however, she was a great favourite, 
no doubt in consequence of her poor girl's 
affection for her, and also from the magic 
power of the loveliness few could resist* 
Marian, too, liked the dear, good, simple- 
hearted little being, so that in her life the 
poor girl could scarcely ever remember 
being so happy. And now, as she sat 
gazing at the brilliant scene before her, 
conscious of the admiration she was ex- 
citing, Kob, her father, even Cecil, was 
vol. in. E 
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forgotten, and she was thoroughly happy. 
Adeline never spoke when she was out; 
but with her poor sightless eyes fixed 
before her, she sat silent and motionless p 
till they returned to the hotel ; then, with 
Marian seated on a stool beside her at the 
open window, she would make her recount 
all she had seen in her drive, and all that 
was to be seen from the window, always 
calling her 4 Beauty,' as she did at first. 
Farrant would often come in whilst they 
were: seated thus, and he could not help a 
feeling of gratitude to Marian, as he saw 
how useful she was to his unfortunate 
sister, and how much brighter and more 
cheerful she had become. 

The flower girls in the Cascino seemed 
to delight in bestowing their bouquets on 
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Marian, and she often came home with her 
lap full of them; these she would amuse 
herself with by wreathing in Adeline's hair, 
or pinning them to her dress, laughing 
like a child the while; and Adeline, en- 
joying the unwonted scene, and inhaling 
the sweet scent of the flowers, was well 
content to submit to it. 

4 See how beautiful I have made your 
sister, Mr. Farrant,\she said, having occu- 
pied herself in this manner on their return 
from their drive. Farrant had been walk- 
ing, and had only just come in. 

4 Charming ! ' he said — 4 a perfect Flora ; 
4 and where did you steal all those flowers ? ' 

4 TJie girls in the Cascino gave them to 
me ; they would not take any money for 
them.' 

e2 
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4 Ha, ha ! the sly rogues ! ' he said ; ' they 
will expect such a buona mano for them 
when you leave.' 

4 A what?' asked Marian, in astonish- 

m 

ment. 

'A donation of money,' he answered; 
* they expect that, at the end of your stay, 
but they never accept anything for the 
separate bouquets.' 

4 How funny ! ' said Marian, which, being 
her customary answer to everything, 
annoyed Farrant beyond description. So 
he turned to his sister, and said, 4 Adeline, 
who do you think is in Florence, and was 
not far from your carriage to-day?' 

; I don't know, I'm sure ; no one I care 
for, I dare say.' 

4 Well, no, because you do not know her ; 
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but you have heard me talk of her — Effie 
Graham, and looking so fearfully ill; they 
are staying, she and her father, at the 

H6tel , and he, poor old man, 

seems sadly distressed about her. I think 
myself it is a case of going home.' 

4 1 saw that lady, Master Charlie, I 
think,' said nurse, who, seated in the corner 
of the room, was getting some knitting of 
Adeline's right; 'she was very beautiful, 
with a large dog beside her ? ' 

4 Yes ; that is the one, nursey ; I thought 
at one time she was to be the future 
Mrs. Cecil Wentworth;' and he glanced 
across at Marian. 

4 Oh, dear no, Mr, Farrant,' said Marian, 
with the old hateful giggle ; 4 that is quite 
a mistake. Oh, dear! you never were so 
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out;' and burying her face in one of the 
bouquets, she continued, seeming to sup- 
press her conscious smiles, convincing 
Ftarant he was right in his -conjectures. 
Why did he feel a great pity in his heart 
for Cecil Wentworth ? He made some slight 
reply, but quickly changed the subject ; 
and immediately after dinner he said it 
was so lovely, he should go out again, 
and probably stroll into the theatre. The 
ladies were contented with the verandah, 
which commanded a lovely view, so Ade- 
line's couch was wheeled out there, and 
Marian, on a stool beside her, amused 
herself with watching the passerg-by, de- 
riving her chief pleasure from the fact 
that looks of admiration were continually 
turned to their balcony. 
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They did not see Farrant any more that 
night, but in the morning, at breakfast, he 
said, addressing his sister, but glancing at 
Marian as he spoke, 4 Adeline, I have found 
another friend in Florence. Cecil Went- 
worth and his mother are here.' 

The blush, a real vivid blush, covered 
Marian's face now, but she said nothing 
as Adeline answered sharply — 

4 1 am sorry to hear it ; you are absent 
often enough from us, as it is ; now he is 
come, we shall never see you, I suppose.' 

4 Nonsense, child; it will make no dif- 
ference to you whatever. I shall become 
better acquainted with his mother, whom 
I have known so little of in England, not- 
withstanding my long friendship with 
Wentworth.' 
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/ ' Oh ! she is so awfully nice, Mr. Farrant,' 
said Marian, lifting her beautiful eyes ft* 
a moment to his face, and dropping them 
suddenly when he turned to answer her. 

4 So I have heard; she has the mother- 
love of Cornelia, the wisdom of Zenobia, 
and the devotioil of Portia/ 

Marian only giggled; for as she had not 
the slightest acquaintance with any of 
these ladies, nor, as far as she knew, had 
she ever heard of their names, she could 

not judge how far their virtues resembled 
Mrs. Wentworth. 

4 1 hate perfect women/ said Adeline. 

'I don't; I never had an opportunity,' 
answered Farrant. 

4 You mean you don't believe there are 
any, I suppose ? ' said his sister. 
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♦ Exactly.' 

4 But Mrs. Wentworth is perfect really, 
Mr. Farrant,' said Marian; 4 she is so hand- 
some, and so good, and so clever.' 

4 1 like her for one thing/ said Adeline ; 

4 she sent me 44 Beauty," ' and she held her 

hand out, which Marian took and pressed 

to her lips. 

Farrant smiled as he said, 4 Perhaps she 

is come to see if we take care of her, 

Adeline. ' 

4 We do, I hope,' she said, eagerly. 

4 Yes, yes, that you do, darling Miss 
Farrant. I am sure I am as happy as 
possible ; ' and again she lifted her lustrous 
eyes to Farrant's, and their glance caused 
a feeling of pity for his friend again to 
cross his mind. 
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4 Don't bring her here, I beg, Charles/ said 
his sister. 4 I won't have her brought to me.' 

4 Of course not, Adeline. I never in- 
trude strangers on you, you know. Why, 
you have never seen the celebrated Cecil 
himself.' 

4 No; nor have I any wish to. If there 
is any place you wish Miss Ayrton to see/ 
she said, 4 you might ask this Mrs. Went- 
worth to take her. She has been nowhere 
hardly yet; what is the good of bringing 
her to Italy and showing her nothing ? ' 

4 Oh ! you forget, darling,' said Marian, 
soothingly. I saw so much at Rome — the 
Carnival, and all sorts of jolly things; and 
don't you know that kind Mrs. What's-her- 
name took me to see some pictures and 
figures and things somewhere here?' 
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4 Mrs. Montrose^ Miss Ayrton means, 
Adeline ; and 44 the pictures and figures and 
things," the paintings and sculpture in the 
Galleria Irnperiale, the celebrated Venus 
amongst them.' 

4 Ah ! ' I know you're laughing at me, 
Mr. Farrant,' said Marian; 4 but I never 
can remember the names of things. I 
kmow it was all awfully jolly, that's all; but 
I'm so stupid.' 

4 1 don't know who you mean, Charles, 
by Mrs. Montrose,' interrupted Adeline, 
petulantly, 

4 Don't you remember the woman who 
I used to say had 1 a nose like the Tower 
of Lebanon, which looketh towards Da- 
mascus ? ' 

4 Oh, yes, yes ! years ago.' 
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4 Yes ; I met her one morning and asked 
her to take Miss Ayrton to see the gallery. 
It was the morning you were ill. She 
lives in Florence now entirely. You will 
drive to-day, will you not?' he asked, 
rising from the table as he spoke. 

4 Oh, I don't know — no. What is the 
good of my driving or doing anything? 
what pleasure is there in a drive to me ? ' 

4 The air is good for you, darling,' said 
Marian, going to her and putting her arm 
tenderly round her, as she always did 
whenever Adeline alluded to her mis- 
fortune. 

4 1 don't want any good done to me; 
what would be the only real good can 
never be done,' she answered. 

4 1 have such an awfully jolly new novel 
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for this morning, darling/ continued 
Marian, leading the poor girl, who had 
risen from her chair as she spoke the 
last words, to the couch near the open 
window ; * and nursey has got the knitting 
all in train again, so you can get on with 
that whilst T read.' 

4 Thank you, Miss Ayrton,' said Far- 
rant, earnestly, as a smile broke over his 
sister's wan face, and he perceived that the 
threatened storm had passed for awhile. 
He could not help acknowledging that 
Marian looked very beautiful when she 
was waiting so tenderly on his sister, and 
that she must have a warm, affectionate 
heart to enable her to feel so much for 
Adeline's affliction. Perhaps that, added 
to her beauty, had enslaved his friend ; but 
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how could a fellow of Cecil's intelligence 
dream of passing his life with such a 
being! — a girl who could speak of the 
glorious paintings and sculpture of Italy 
as ' pictures and figures and things ! ' He 
must indeed be blinded with love. It was 
always the way, those men who were so 
particular, had their model women, their 
wonderful ideals, always went and married 
something as unlike them as possible. 

Thoughts such as these were in his 
mind as, after leaving the ladies, he went 
out for his morning stroll, intending of 
course to go in search of Cecil. At the 
corner of the street they met. Cecil was 
just coming to him, he said, and so, putting 
his arm through his friend's, they went 
off together. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Martyns had felt that change of 
air and scene would be very beneficial to 
them, after all the illness and excitement 
of the last few weeks, and had written to 
propose themselves to the Wentworths, 
having received a kindly message through 
Cecil. In reply, Mrs. Wentworth said she 
should be delighted with them if they 
would come at once, as she and her son 
had taken an idea to go to Italy in time for 
the Carnival, returning to spend a week in 
Paris. The Farrants had gone, and Cecil 
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thought it would be pleasant to pass a 
short time there with his friend. Ac- 
cordingly, about the third week in Feb- 
ruary, they found themselves installed 
in the little elegant London house before 
described. 

With much difficulty, Martyn had in- 
duced his Wife to leave the children; but 
he thought that perfect repose was so 
essential to her, if only for a few days, 
that he persevered in his solicitations, and 
it was at length agreed that they should 
go to town with their grandmother, where 
they would be within reach of their 
mother, and where she could go to see 
them if she wished. Rita, Mrs. Martyn 
thought, might remain at home, as she 
was still very weak, and scarcely fit for a 
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journey. . Mrs. Hastings had promised 
to look after her and had also kindly 
proposed that she should come up to the 
vicarage each day and join her children in 
the schoolroom as soon as she was quite 
recovered. 

• But Nina begged earnestly to be allowed 
to take her as well as the other two, 
although she considered the vicarage plana 
very good one when the child was quite well. 

' Do let her come with me now, Emily/ 
urged Nina; * poor little maid, she will be 
so very lonely.' 

4 You will never manage her, Nina ; her 
temper is so fearful.' 

' I am not afraid, Emmy, indeed; let me 
try. I will send her home if 6he gets 
beyond me.' 

VOL. III. F 
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And so it was finally arranged. 

Rita was delighted at the thought of 

going to her dear Miss Elwyn, although 

very tearful was her parting with Effie. 

She had been getting so rapidly worse 

since Rita's illness, that her poor old father 

became seriously alarmed, and sent to 

London for an eminent physician to give 

his opinion of her case. He said he could 

not say that there was positive active 
disease, but there was a great weakness in 

the action of the heart, and susceptibility 

about the lungs — that the young lady 

appeared to be suffering principally from 

weakness, and some depressing cause, and 

that he should recommend entire change of 

scene and climate. 

A strange sad smile passed over EffieV 
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face as her father told her this was the 
doctor's prescription, but she only said : 

1 1 will go, Dad, darling, certainly, if it 
will please you.' 

1 Anything to get you well, my child, 
once again, my bright, joyous Effie/ said 
the poor old man, tenderly kissing his 
darling child. 

Effie bent her head down over the dog, 
which was standing beside her with his 
fore paws in her lap, gazing into her fafce, 
and occasionally licking the small white 
thin fingers that were listlessly playing 
with his long glossy ears. 

Instant preparation Mr. Graham made 
for a journey to a warmer climate, and 
the week after the departure of the Mar- 
tyns for London, they started to go by 

F 2 
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easy stages to Florence; for Effie was so 
soon fatigued now that she could only 
stand a very few hours' travelling at a time. 
Mr. Graham had chosen Florence as his des- 
tination as he had old friends living there. 
Nina was charmed at having the 
charge of her sister's children, although 
Mrs. Marty n said she would be heartily 
sick of them before the end of the week ; 
but Nina thought differently. She de- 
lighted in children. They were never a 
trouble or fatigue to her, and the tact with 
which she managed them, her tender love 
for them and her capacity for amusing 
them, made her an immense favourite with 
all little folks. The housemaid at Beech- 
dale had undertaken the nurse's place, and 
seemed to manage the babies exceedingly 



•t 
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Well; Nina said she would undertake the 
entire charge of Rita during her visit to 
Fulham, and leave Maria and Spenser, as 
the housemaid was now called in consi- 
deration of her new dignity, to attend 
entirely to the two younger ones. Rita 
was to sleep in her room, she arranged, as 
she had by no means recovered from her 
severe illness, and required, Nina thought, 
still* great care and watching. 

Besides compassion for her loneliness, if 
she had been left at Beechdale, Nina had 
another object in asking Rita to stay with 
her. She hoped that she could, by kindli- 
ness, win the child's confidence, and obtain 
from her a full confession about the dis- 
appearance of Emily's child ; for though 
unwilling to believe that Rita had wished 
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the slightest harm to the child, still she 
considered the circumstance strange, and 
was troubled to defend her in her argu- 
ments with Emily, who was still fully con- 
vinced of Rita's guilt, and had, up till 
now, not even seen the poor child. She 
said the sight of her was too painful. 
She had never liked her, and of course 
now her feeling of dislike was increased 
tenfold. 

In the cheerful villa at Fulham a new 
existence soon began for Eita. Her pretty 
little bed was in a comer of Nina's charm- 
ing room, looking out on the river, on 
which she could see the boats passing and 
repassing, and all the busy craft on the 
shining waters. Then the spare room on 
the same landing, opening into Nina's 
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dressing-room, was converted into a day 
nursery, where Rita, with picture-books 
and pencils and paper, paint-box and 

prints, passed the happy hours, once more 

< 

slave to the dearly-loved sister, hearing as 
she had hoped to do the pretty efforts at 
her name, which, after many attempts, 
became 4 Zeeta,' guiding the tottering 
steps, bearing the fearful pulls of her hair 
again as of yore — ready to suffer anything, 
bear anything, to have the companionship 
of her darling. The new baby she did not 
notice so much. Its arrival had made her 
lose no allegiance to her old favourite, and 
many times, seated on the floor, with little 
Millicent in her lap making reins of her 
hair, and thumping violently on her poor 
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knees as she rode her to market, the 
nurses would hear her murmur — 

4 My beauty, my angel; did they think I 
would harm you ? You love and trust me. 
Say " Zeeta" once more to please me.' 

But, no ; the little tyrant only said it 
when it pleased herself. Baby as she was, 
she knew Rita was her slave, and she 
treated her like one. But she was well 
repaid when the round dimpled arms were 
flung round her neck in a warm embrace, 
and the rosy cheek laid lovingly to hers, 
and she heard the whispered 4 Me's own 
Zeeta.' What would ncft Rita have done 
for her then ! 

When the little eyes were closed, and 
the nursery must be silent, Rita had 
another enjoyment. She came down- 
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stairs, and Nina, sang to her, or showed 
her portfolios of drawings, and at the late 
dinner a little tray was set for her on a 
side table, and she had her tea, Nina talk- 
ing to her, and drawing out the child's 
ideas, interested beyond measure with the 
strange remarks and the thought beyond 
her years she evidenced. 

Often their talk was of Effie, and some- 
times of her hero Cecil. 

4 1 should like,' she said, 4 oh, so much, 
for him to marry Effie; she is so lovely 
and so kind, only I don't think he would 
like to.' 

i 

'Do you not?' said Mrs. Elwyn, 
smiling. 4 Why not ? ' 

4 Because she is not — well, I don't know 
what I mean ; but not grand enough.' 
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1 Do you think he only likes grand 
people?' asked Nina. 

4 Oh ! I don't mean grand with money 
and fine clothes,' said Rita, earnestly ; L I 
mean with grand, noble thoughts. He 
would love some one who could do some- 
thing great quite quietly, bear things 
dreadful without flinching, and be able to 
talk to him in his own way. Dear, pretty 
Eflte is not like that.' 

4 You're a strange child, Rita ; finish 
your tea, and we will go into the 
drawing-room, and I will teach you tliat 
pretty work I promised.' 

4 Thank you ; I shall like that.' And 
silently she finished her tea, for she was 
strictly obedient to Nina's slightest word. 

In her brief schooldays with Miss 
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Temple, Rita had kept up her reading, 
and a book was a great charm to her. 
She was only allowed at home the fairy 
book out of the library, all the rest were 
supposed to be too good for her ; so that on 
the first evening of her visit at Fulham 
she only looked at the books, but never 
oiFered to touch them, till Nina said : 

* You can read, can you not?' 

4 Oh, yes ! ' 

4 Then you may have any book you 
fancy on those shelves/ 

The permission gained, she eagerly 
seized upon a volume ; and tucked up on 
one of the couches in the drawing-room, 
nothing more was heard of her. 

When she had gone to bed, Nina found 
that the book which had so engaged her 
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attention was 'Good Deeds/ containing 
anecdotes of heroic actions performed by 
women. 

A day or two after her arrival — a 
bright frosty day — the children had been 
for their walk, and the little ones were gone 
to their morning sleep, and Nina-invited 
Rita into her own private sitting-room, 
where she was very busy at work. The 
room was covered with calico and flannel, 
greatly to Rita's surprise, who thought 
only nurses worked on such materials. 
Perhaps her face expressed its astonish- 
ment, for Nina said : 

1 This is not fancy work, is it, Rita, or 
fit for the drawing-room? I delight in my 
own little room here, because I can do just 
as I like without fear of visitors.' 
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4 What are you doing, then ? ' asked 
Rita. 

4 Well, in a little ciottage down the lane 
there are two little babies just arrived, 
and the mother is very poor, and has very 
little time to work for them, so I thought 
I would employ some of my leisure time 
in making them some clothes. Should 
you like to help me ? ' 

4 1 can't work,' said Rita. 

4 Oh, what a pity ! All little girls should 
work. But I will teach you, if you like.' 

4 Yes, I should like very much ; my 
mother used to work beautifully.' 

4 You shall learn, then; we will go out 
by-and-by, and .get a nice little workbox, 
and before you leave Fulham perhaps you 
will be able to make Milly a pinafore.' 
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The door opened as she spoke the last 
words, and the servant announced ' Mr. 
Wentworth.' 

With a heightened colour Nina rose and 
said : 4 Oh, Mr. Wentworth, why did they 
not show you into the drawing-room?' 

1 1 cannot say why,' said Cecil, smiling ; 
4 1 think your servant mistook me for some 
favoured habitui of the house, for she said, 
" Please come upstairs, sir ; Miss Elwyn 
is in her own sitting-room." I began to 
fear I was trespassing, and I asked for 
Mrs. Elwyn with all due propriety.' 

4 1 cannot think for whom she could 
possibly have taken you,' said Nina, laugh- 
ing, c as you bear not the smallest resem- 
blance to dear old Doctor Brackenbury, the 
only gentleman who has the "privilege of 
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the entree." I have given orders for ladies 
to be shown up here before luncheon, as 
people seldom call at this hour, except it is 
some " gossip" of mine. Let us go into the 
drawing room and find Mamma.' 

' As you wish, but pray not on my ac- 
count ; it is pleasant to enact the r&le of 
intimate friend, and be admitted to this 
pretty sanctum. 7 

4 Terribly disfigured by this female litter 
though, just now,' said Nina, taking up 
the bundle of working materials and toss- 
ing them on to the couch by the window. 
4 But see, here is a little friend dying to 
speak to you — come, Rita/ 

4 Ah! my little girl, how do you do? 
Why how you are grown! I have not 
seen you since your illness — since your 
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poor little pale face was laid on the pil- 
low, and you did not know your poor old 
friend.' 

Nina noticed, and wondered as she 
noticed, a flush cover Cecil's face as he 
spoke the last words, and that he quickly 
dropped the subject; and turning again to 
her said; ' I ought to explain to you, Miss 
Elwyn, the object of my early visit ; it is 
to ask you and Mrs. Elwyn if you will 
come and dine with us to-morrow quite 
quietly. I have a note here from my 
mother, which I was to leave if I had not 
the pleasure of seeing you ; ' and he handed 
her a note. 

' Thank you ; I will go and find my 
mother. I do not know of any engagement, 
tod shall be very happy to come and bring 
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Emily a good report of her little ones;' 
and so saying she left the room. 

4 Well, Rita/ 6aid Wentworth, 4 are you 
happy here?' 

' Oh, so very, very happy ; Miss Elwyn 
is so good, and I have got baby — Milly, I 
mean. I play with her here as much as I 
like ; and I have so many, many things to 
amuse me, and Miss Elwyn explains every- 
thing I don't understand, and takes me 
out with her to see the poor people — you 
should see how they love her, how the old 
people's faces brighten when they see her, 
and how they kiss her hands and bid God 
bless her — is it not beautiful to be loved 
like that?' 

'It. must be, I should think, very nice, 
Rita ; you must try to follow her exajnple, 
vol. nr. G 
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and earn such love/ Cecil said, drawing . 
the child to him and kissing the little 
earnest face lifted to his. 

1 Ah ! I wish I could ; I will tell you 
' something if you will promise faithfully 
not to tell?' 

4 Oh! I promise!' 

4 The maid here told me, and she said I 
must not for worlds let Miss Elwyn know 
about it, for she could not bear it talked 
about : she — Nina, I mean— once went and 
sat up all night with a poor woman who 
was dying down the lane here. There was 
going to be a great ball, and she had such 
a lovely new dress for it, and that very 
afternoon a woman came and said a poor 
old creature wa,s dying, and she had no 
one with her, and she kept asking for Nina; 
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so away she went and stayed in that mise- 
rable room all night, instead of going to 
her bright beautiful party in her lovely 
dress.' 

' She will have a lovelier dress some 
day, Rita,' said Cecil, in a low voice ; and 
as he spoke the door opened, and Nina and 
her mother entered. 

They had no engagement, Mrs. Elwyn 
said, for the next day, and would be happy 
to make up the family party. 

4 You would think my daughter took 
in plain work, Mr. Wentworth,' said Mrs. 
Elwyn, l by this litter.' 

4 Miss Elwyn seems always profitably 
employed.' 

4 You would not think so if you saw me 
sometimes on the nursery floor,' said Nina, 

g2 
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smiling. 4 Since these dear chicks have 
been here I have done little but play with 
them.' 

'Anything is profitable employment 
that makes others happy, I think,' said 
Cecil. 

4 Thank yon for that delightful salve 
for my conscience; I shall indulge in an 
extra game at romps, Rita, on the strength 
of it.' 

Rita smiled and kissed her, with a loving 
look in her dark eyes, and Cecil rose to 
take his leave ; as he left the room he 
turned to Nina, and said : 

4 If it is necessary to bring your music 
to enable you to give us the treat I once 
so enjoyed, will you do so? f 

4 Oh ! Mr. Wentworth, I never sing to 
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anyone but Rita/ answered Nina, with a 
heightened colour. 

4 1 assure you, Mr. Wentworth,' said 
Mrs. Elwyn, 4 I with great difficulty per- 
suade her to sing to me.' 

4 One might almost accuse Miss Elwyn 
of selfishness,' said Wentworth, 4 if we did 
not know better.' 

* 

4 No, she is not that,' said good literal 
Mrs. Elwyn ; 4 but she never likes to do any- 
thing that she does not do well, and dear 
Emily never thought much of Nina's sing- 
ing, and, I think, rather discouraged her; 
she never had any lessons, only sung as 
she felt.' 

4 True singing, I think,' replied Went- 
worth. 4 1 trust some day I may be fortu- 
nate to hear her again. Plead for me, 
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' Rita ; may I not come and listen with 
you?' 

4 1 wish she would let you ; she has 
made up a new lovely song all herself — 
words and all ; it is called — ' 

4 Hush ! hush ! Rita,' said Nina, play- 
fully covering the child's mouth with her 
hands ; ' not another word. I shall run 
away from you all if you do not drop this 
subject.' 

4 1 must go,' said Cecil, ' so perhaps that 
may prevent the necessity; good-bye — 
until to-morrow.' 

4 Half-past seven, I suppose ? ' asked 
Mrs. Elwyn. 

4 Yes, I think so; good-bye/ and he ran 
down the stairs, Rita planting herself at 
the window to watch him out of sight* 
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Emily Martyn was eager to see Nina 
and ask all about her babies, and so 
thoroughly engrossed her attention the 
moment she entered the room. They 
came punctually, thinking she would like 
to know every particular, and Nina was 
most kind in giving a circumstantial ac- 
count of all the proceedings since the arri- 
val of the children. 

'Kita has been perfectly good, Emily; 

and she is such a clever, dear little thing; 
I am growing quite fond of her.' 

4 Fond of her ! yes, she's in your line,' 
answered her sister ; ' your favourites, dear, 
are always somewhat questionable.' 
. Nina felt an angry rejoinder rising to 
her lips at this unkind allusion to the one 
sorrow of her life, but she forbore, and 
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only rose from her seat beside her sister 
and took / a place near Mrs. Wentworth, 
who was talking to Martyn. 

4 Cecil told me, Miss Elwyn,' she said, 
turning in her sweet pleasant way to Nina, 

4 that you are managing all your little 

i 
family so well, especially poor Rita, whom 

it appears has been a puzzle to everyone 

else. What do you think,' she continued, 

in a lower tone, 4 of that strange story ? ' 

4 1 hope to be able to say what is 
my opinion before Rita leaves me,' said 
Nina ; 4 at present I am undecided ; but I 
cannot believe there was any evil intention 
on the part of the child. ' 

4 Dear me, no ! it seems to me too absurd j 

Cecil perfectly believes in her innocence.' 
» 

The announcement of dinner stopped the 
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conversation, but when the ladies re- 
assembled afterwards, Mrs. Wentworth and 
Nina questioned Mrs. Martyn anxiously 
about poor Effie. 

4 Do you think she will recover abrpad, 
Emily ? ' asked Nina. 

4 1 cannot say, poor girl ! I am very 
sorry for her; how beautiful she was and 
is, but in another way: her radiance is 
all gone ; her wild spirits, which provoked 
and charmed one at the same time — all 
has given place to a sweet sad look of 
resignation that is piteous.' 

4 Is it possible that some mental dis- 
quiet is the cause of this change in her ? ' 
said Mrs. Wentworth. 

Mrs. Martyn looked up suddenly at her, 
but she continued quietly, 4 1 knew a girl 
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who went off out of her health exactly 
in the same way, till the right physician 
was found/ she said, smiling, c and she is 
now a very bright healthy specimen of an 
English matron.' 

i Poor Effie ! I wish we could send her 
a physician who could restore her.' 

4 And what do you think of the berth 
I have got for Marian Ayrton ? ' said 
Mrs. Wentworth, turning to Nina. 

4 1 do not know anything of it/ she an- 
swered, blushing in spite of her efforts at 
the name. 

4 Silly Cecil ! I told him to tell you 
yesterday. I have induced Mr. Farrant 
to have her as companion to his unhappy 
sister. It is a lady's employment, gives 
her an increase to her small income, and 
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something to do which she can do; her 
education has been too much neglected for a 
governess, and her temper is too uncertain. 
Poor girl, I think it will really benefit 
her; she is very good-hearted, and seems 
heartily to sympathise with poor Miss 
Farrant. They go to Italy on Monday. 
Cecil and I think of running off there too/ 

'A great treat for Marian/ Nina ma- 
naged to say. She felt her sister's eyes 
upon her, and did not care to prolong the 
conversation. 

Mrs. Wentworth, quite forgetting that 
anything but a mere girlish misunder- 
standing existed between Marian and 
Nina, and that anything of a more serious 
nature was connected with the Ayrtons, 
went on to say, 
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4 If her brother ever returns, she will 
then of course have a proper home and 
protector ; but until then I thought it better 
she should be in some nice family. The 
lawyer employed by Dr. Ayrton is 
TTifllfiTicr every inquiry for this missing 
son. And I presume when he knows 
that there is a sufficient subsistence for 
him here, he will give up his restless life, 
and come home to settle in England. Ah ! 
here come the gentlemen.' 

Never had poor Nina been so glad to 
see them before. She had from the mo- 
ment the conversation took this channel 
been diligently looking at some views of 
Switzerland bottom upwards, and was 
still gazing at them, her thoughts far, 
away, when a voice at her elbow said : 
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4 Do they look best that way, Miss 
Elwyn?' 

4 How very absurd/ she said, laughing 
slightly. 4 I was not exactly looking at them/ 

4 No, I imagine not,' he answered, in 
those low measured tones which had a 
charm peculiarly their own ; and, drawing 
a. chair near her, he said: 

4 At the risk of your thinking me 
troublesome and disagreeable, I must ask 
you once more to sing — my mother would 
be so enchanted to hear you, and indeed 
I have an especial reason far beyond com- 
mon politeness in asking you. You will 
now, Will you not?' and as he spoke he 
offered her his arm. 

Nina took it without a word ; somehow 
she felt it impossible to refuse, and, as if 
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in a dream, she went to the piano, and, 
to the great astonishment of her sister 
and Martyn, and the wonder and delight 
of Mrs. Wentworth, she sang, or perhaps 
one might better say recited, the following 
words to a sweet, wild melody : — 

Time will smooth the sharpest edges 

Of the deepest sorrow here ; 
And the peace ' which passeth knowledge ' 

Comes to those who do not fear. 

Joy once blossomed fairly, brightly, 
Now its leaves are dead and dry ; 

Peace has come with fair white blossoms 
In my weary heart to lie. 

I would not my youth recover, 

Though it might sweet joy restore ; 

Better far be hastening onward, 
Peace to find for evermore. 

Cecil, having placed her at the piano, 
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had moved away to a distant corner of the 
room, and sat drinking in the sounds of 
the voice which to him had an inexpres- 
sible charm, for which he could not ac- 
count. When she had finished, and his 
mother's enthusiastic admiration and 
thanks were being poured forth, he came 
up and said : 

4 Well, mother, you are not disappointed, 
are you?' 

Nina escaped before she heard the 
^answer, to receive a fire from Martyn and 
his wife. 

4 Why, Nina, what has come to you ? I 
never heard you sing like that. Have you 
had lessons ? ' 

4 No, no, nothing of the sort.' 
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* And where did you get the song ? it's 
lovely.' 

* Oh, never mind — say no more, please.' 
No entreaty would make her sing again 

that night ; but Cecil went to sleep, say- 
ing over and over again, l Peace for ever- 
more ! ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was arranged that the Martyns should 
leave London for some old friends living 
at Richmond on the day after the Elwyns 
dined there, and Emily was to lunch at 
Fulham, to see the children before starting. 

On her arrival, Nina took her into her 
room, and said : 

'I want to speak to you, dear, before 

* 

you see Rita. Last night, when I took 
her up to bed, I sat down beside her, and 
asked her solemnly to tell me the truth 
about baby — all she knew ; and here I 

VOL. III. H 
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have written it down as she told it me ; ' 
and, taking a paper from her pocket, Nina 
read the following : 

4 Rita says that at school there was an 
old woman who used to sell "sweeties" 
and cakes to the scholars — that the girls 
told her she would also carry messages, 
and do anything for the girls; so Rita, 
who had taken a great dislike to Stedman, 
and feared she knew not what terrors for 
baby, asked the old woman to make some 
excuse to prowl about Beechdale, surprise 
Stedman in her walks, and see if she was 
ever ill-using the child. The day before* 
she left school, "old Mother Redcap," as 
the girls called her, came selling her 
goods, and Rita asked her if she had any 
news for her. She had told her often 
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before she had seen baby and Stedman, 
and that the child was crying, and Sted- 
man seemed very cross. She said she had 
no news, but the sooner she got home and 
watched Stedman the better, and that the 
old woman had asked her for money for 
going to Beechdale. Rita had given her 
all she had. A day or two after she was 
at home she saw Stedman shake baby 
violently out in the grounds, and she said, 
44 If you do that again, Pll tell mamma," 
when Stedman said, " If you do, I'll be the 
death of you, you vixen." ' 

4 Oh, Nina,' interrupted Mrs. Martyn, 
4 do you really believe this garbled story ? 9 

4 Hear to the end, Emily, and you can 
believe what you like;' and Nina recom- 



menced reading- 
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'Soon after this, one night poor baby 
was very restless and cried very much, 
and Stedman took no notice and kept 
sleeping on, and poor baby kept crying 
till Rita could bear it no longer, and, re- 
membering that Gibson used to rub baby's 
gums with some syrup when she cried, she 
got up and tried to find it. It was in the 
nursery cupboard, and she carried it to 
the bed and herself rubbed baby's gums. 
Stedman never woke ; two nights running 
this occurred, and the third night Stedman 
did wake, and said, " What are you doing, 
you naughty child? Go back to bed 
directly — how date you meddle with baby! 
I'll do for you and baby both, if you don't 
mind." This threat terrified the poor 
child, she did not know what to do, as 
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Stedman forbad her to be in the nursery, 
and she could not watch baby. She describes 
her state of anxiety, her sleepless nights, 
in piteous terms. The night of baby's 
mysterious disappearance, she says Sted- 
man came into, her room, and with unusual 
kindness said, " You have been so rest- 
less, Miss Rita, the last few nights, I don't 
think you eat enough. I have been and 
asked your mamma for some cake and a 
little wine and water for you — children 
cannot eat if they go too long without 
food." The wine and water was very nice, 
and the cake too. She ate it all, and drank 
the wine, and slept sound till very late the 
next morning. When she woke baby was 
gone.' 
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4 Now, Emily, what say you ? * asked 
Nina, as she folded up the paper. 

4 Well, Nina, what I must always say 

and think, that Rita is too clever for me.' 

Nina only shrugged her shoulders, and, 
putting the paper away in her desk, asked 

Emily if she would object to lunch at the 

same table with Rita. 

4 Oh, no ; I must see her some time, I 
suppose, so I may as well get it over ; but 
wrong and prejudiced as you may think 
me, I shall ever look upon her as the 
would-be murderess of my precious child.' 

4 Emily, it is too horrid to talk so/ said 
Nina, indignantly. 

4 You must learn to love as I love my 
children, Nina, before you can learn to 
hate as I hate Rita.' . 
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4 1 would rather dispense with the first 
lesson, if the second must follow, Emily/ 
answered Nina, as something of a scornful 
smile passed over her usually sweet, serene 
face. 'Come, let us go down now, and 
drop this fruitless conversation. , They left 
the room together, neither of them having 
heard a smothered sound from the nursery 
between a sob and a groan, which followed 
Mrs. Martyn's last speech; but, when 
luncheon was served, the servant said Miss 
Rita had a severe headache, and was gone 
to lie down. 

Nina went to her directly, begging her 
mother and Emily not to wait for her. 

On her bed lay the child, Spenser 

kindly bathing her hot head. When she 

• saw Nina, she sprung up, and, flinging her 
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arms wildly about her, burst into pas- 
sionate tears. 

Nina let her alone for a few moments, 
then quietly and resolutely she laid her 
down, and said firmly and gently : 

4 If you love me, Rita, you will try to 
be quiet. Fetch some ice, Spenser, from 
downstairs, and keep some on Miss Rita's 
head in a muslin bag; and you will take 
something I will give you, won't you, my 
darling little woman ? ' 

4 Yes, anything you give me/ said the 
poor child. 

A few drops of a quieting mixture Nina 
administered, waited to see the ice applied, 
and then, kissing her witH great tender- 
ness, she said softly: 

4 Try and rest ; think how much I love 
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you, and when I come up again I shall 
come and sit beside you and sing "The 
Weary Heart." ' 

4 Dear, dear Miss Elwyn,' murmured the 
poor child, kissing Nina's hands, which she 
was holding in her own. 

4 Now, be good, and much better by the 
time I come up again. I shall bring a 
little chicken up for you — you will be able 
to eat it by that time — and perhaps, if 
you are very good, some of your favourite 
sparkling hock.' 

Rita tried to smile, though her eyes 
were full of tears, and Nina ran down to 
luncheon, and chatted gaily to Emily and 
her mother, but said nothing of Rita 
beyond answering Mrs, Elwyn's question 
by saying the child had a headache. 
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Mrs. Martyn was to meet her husband 
at the railway station after luncheon, and 
so took leave of Nina, thanking her for her 
care of the children, who, she said, were 
looking charmingly well, and arranging 
that on their return from their Richmond 
visit they should call and take them home. 

4 Then you had better both have 
luncheon here when the babies dine, and 
go home afterwards ; children travel better 
after dinner,' said Nina. 

4 So be it ; good-bye, dearest.' 

4 Good-bye ; think of me with pity to- 
night. We dine at the Browns.' 

4 Oh, you poor victims ! ' said Mrs. 
Martyn, laughing. 4 How glad I am I do 
not. 7 

Having seen her sister off, she went up 
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to Rita, took the chicken and hock, and 
found her much more composed; and 
having sung her to sleep as she promised, 
she went to Spenser to inquire if she could 
account for Miss Rita's sudden indisposi- 
tion. 

4 Yes, Miss ; I think,' said Spenser, 4 she 
overheard something her ma' said about 
her, for when I came up she was lying 
with her head on the table crying dreadful, 
and she said, " Oh, Spenser] how cruel it 
is of minima to disbelieve me ; she is 
saying unkind things about me to Miss 
Elwyn, aaad she'll make her hate me 
next.'" 

' Poor child ! Thank you, Spenser ; if 
that is all, I daresay she will wake up all 
right again.' 
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And kissing the babies, she went into 
her own room to continue her work until 
Rita should wake. 

When she did so, to Nina's great relief 
she was much better, and quite willing to 
get up and play in the nursery with 
4 darling ' Milly. Nina alluded no more to 
the headache, and when she went out to 
her dinner-party was glad to leave Rita 
very happily painting, laughing quite 
merrily at Maria's sapient suggestions as 
to the colours to be used for the ladies* 
dresses. 

At one of the prettiest villas on the 

banks of the Thames was the dinner-party 

to be given ; but anything more painfully 

stupid than these parties were to which 

r ns were duly invited twice a year 
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cannot be imagined. In the first place, 
the dinner itself was of the poorest, most 
miserable kind, only redeemed in the eyes 
of the gentlemen by some very good wine, 
which was the cause of a matrimonial war 
of words generally. There was always 
some exciting cause, and the bickering 
continued during the whole meal at inter- 
vals. Mr* Brown thought his wine de- 
served better food to go with it ; and 
therefore every dish that he partook of 
was severely commented on, and poor 
Mrs. Brown was asked what the viand 
might be, whether she had given her cook 
a holiday and the kitchenmaid had cooked 
the dinner, and a variety of such pleasant 
remarks. Then the company was such as 
was never seen elsewhere — old maids, old 
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bachelors, poor starved-looking curates, 
and one alarming woman whom Mrs. 
Brown told you was so clever, my dear — 
understood Sanscrit, and read the Scrip- 
tures in Hebrew and Greek. It seemed 
impossible for Mrs. Brown to give a dinner 
without her, and as no one ever met her 
anywhere else, it had been suggested that 
she kept her in a box, and produced her on 
these particular occasions. She was Nina's 
pet aversion, and invariably she had her 
beside her at dinner. 4 The company on 
this particular occasion was enlivened by 
two young officers — friends of the pre- 
cocious Brown junior, who had lately got 
his commission, and was about as con- 
ceited a young gentlemen as it was pos- 
sible to meet. But his friends appeared 
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gentlemanly young men enough. One 
was introduced to Nina to go down to 
dinner, as Captain Wyndham. He was 
full of light pleasant talk, and kept up 
such a conversation that she had no time 
to notice her companion on the other side 
of her; but in a short pause. that oc- 

m 

curred she was suddenly startled by a 
sharp voice asking, 

4 Have you seen Jupiter ? * 

And turning round, as she answered 
with much confusion, 'Not that I know 
of,' she met the stony gaze of the learned 

latfy. 

4 It's very fine, finer than ever ; its four 
moons distinctly visible as well as its belt.' 

Nina said 4 Indeed,' for want of knowing 
what else to say, and turned with great 
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relief to answer a question of her more 
lively friend, 

4 Who is the astronomical pa^ty on our 
left?' he asked. 

c A Mrs. MacAdam,' said Nina, c I 
believe.' 

c Of the genus bore, I should say ? ' 

*■ Most distinctly. She quite alarms me, 
she is so painfully learned; and as a 
punishment, I suppose, for my dense 
stupidity, I am always placed next her. I 
suppose she compounds to sit next to a 
contrast.' 

4 And loses frightfully by it, which I 
suppose she is totally unaware of. I hate 
learned women ; don't you ? ' 

'Learned women who intrude their 
learning on you, yes.' 
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4 Oh ! whether or no. A woman should 
only know how to dress herself, and how 
to order dinner.' 

4 Indeed ! and would you be content to 
pass your life with a person whose con- 
versation varied between how light green, 
crape, and apple-blossoms looked together, 
and whether mushrooms were an improve- 
ment to a sweetbread ? ' said Nina, laughing, 

4 Oh, pass my life ! I have not got so 
far as that ; but I should like a woman 
who wore in the spring of the year a 
dress suitable to it and to herself at the 
same time,' he said, with a slight bow to 
Nina ; 4 and who knew all about the mush- 
rooms and sweetbreads, too. I don't see 
the necessity for her to talk of anything 
else.' 

VOL. TIT. I 
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4 But if she knew nothing else, what 
could she do?' said Nina, laughing. 

4 Ton my word, I can't argue with you. 
Have some of this stuff.' 

4 What is it ? ' asked Nina. 

4 1 haven't an idea ; but it's the best 
thing we've had. Taste it; you will know, 
I believe, for you look as though you could 
order dinner, and know all the good com- 
binations that can be devised.' 

4 Really, Captain Wyndham, how am I 
to thank you? That is, I presume, the 
highest compliment you can possibly pay.' 

4 Yes, of course, it is. I can't imagine 
anything more abominable than having a 
wife who, perfectly ignorant of the culi- 
nary art, leaves it to some idiotic cook, 
who sends all the entrees up with the 
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same flavour, and whose only idea of the 
sweet course is jelly and cream/ 

4 Well, they are both very nice, I am 
sure/ said Nina, laughing. 

4 That may be, I don't think so, but 
others may; only one don't want to be 
bored with the same nice things for ever. 
I am sure my heart perfectly fails me at 
sight of a saddle of mutton with a couple 
of boiled chickens and a tongue. The 
monotony of that melancholy poultry with 
the " unruly member " of some unhappy 
animal lying beside them is too much for 
my philosophy.' 

4 Still, I say again, they also are very 
nice/ said Nina ; 4 and you do not expect, I 
suppose, that new meats shall be invented 
and served at every dinner-party that 

i 2 
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Captain Wyndham honours with his pre- 
sence?' 

4 1 don't expect it, of course* but it 
would be very delightful. Variety is the 
soul of enjoyment. Now your toilet is 
to-night " unique/' but it would be dis- 
tressing to meet it at every party for the 
rest of the season.' 

4 Would it ; then you don't echo the 
sentiments of the very pretty song, 
44 What we have loved we love for ever. 5 ' ' 

4 Ah! I have not got so far as that. 
You're getting out of my depth now 7 
having only a few cigars to " throw at the 
feet of my love." I have rather avoided 
that kind of thing, particularly as I have at 
times wondered how I should get on with 
one face to look at for ever; for I fear I 
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should grow tired of it, if it was ever so 
beautiful. I think the man was so right 
who said by the end of the honeymoon he 
should have been delighted to see his 
bitterest enemy. I can sympathise with 
him cordially. Don't you think a honey- 
moon a mistake ? ' 

4 1 don't feel competent to give an 
opinion at present/ said Nina, archly. 

4 Ah, well, perhaps not. You'll qualify 
some day, there's not the slightest doubt. 
I wonder,' he said in a lower voice, ' any- 
body having the courage to perpetrate 

* 
matrimony who are in the habit of 

visiting this harmonious couple.' 

. 4 Poor Mrs. Brown ! ' said Nina, who had 

been compassionating her red face, and the 
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fire of sharp speeches shot at her all dinner 
by her husband. 

'Poor Mr. Brown! too/ said Wyndham; 
*I don't know which is the most to be 
"poored." Won't you drink any wine? 
This Madeira's superb.' 

fc No, thank you, not any more. See! 
the iadies are going. Poor Mrs. Brown's 
ordeal is ovet* ; ' and bowing her thanks for 
her gloves, which Wyndham picked up as 
she rose, lifting her eyes, lighted up with 
the smile of amusement his conversation 
had excited, she followed the ladies from 
the room. 

4 Who is that girl?' said Wyndham, 
drawing his chair up beside young 
Brown's. 4 1 did not catch the name when 
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she was introduced exactly, but I thought 

your mother said Elwyn.' 

4 Yes, that is the name.' 

4 Humph— -odd,' said Wyndham. 

4 Is she? Never spoke to her myself/ 

said the youth. 4 She's not in my style.' 
4 No, no ; I did not mean she was odd. 

I was thinking aloud. She is a deuced 

nice girl. One does not often meet one 

like her, and stunningly dressed.' 

4 Aw ! I never look at gowns. Don't 
understand them ; ' and some one else ask- 
ing him some question, he turned from 
Wyndham, and the subject dropped. 

In the meanwhile nothing could be more 
hopelessly dull than the ladies in the 
drawing-room. The youngest hope of the 
Brown family, a little but remarkably fat 
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child about ten years old, was engaging 
everybody's attention, the mother per- 
petually begging the interesting child not 
to excite itself, and whispering to each 
lady in turn how careful she was obliged 
to be, for dear Jacintha was so excitable 
and delicate that she would not sleep all 
night if she was the least over-tired. Her 
excitability evidenced itself by jumping up 
be^iind people's chairs, and giving sharp 
pulls to their earrings, or snatching the 
book they might be looking at, and 
running away with it, roaring with 
laughter at these inimitable jokes. Nina 
finding them less entertaining than Miss 
Jacintha did, escaped from them by 
walking out into the conservatory, enjoy- 
ng the scent of the flowers, and the fresh 
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air from the garden, for the rooms were 
small and very hot. 

She stood looking out at the myriads 
of stars, at the lights in the barges as they 
passed along the ' silent highway,' glad to 
escape from the uncongenial society of the 
party in the drawing-room, when her own 
name, uttered by a man's voice close be- 
side her, startled her. She looked round, 
but could see no one. The conservatory 
had a small pendant lamp burning in it, 
but it did not give a very strong light — 
still sufficient to show if there had been 
anyone there beside herself. Instantly 

another voice spoke as if in answer, and 
she was then assured that the persons were 

seated in the garden, just outside the 

greenhouse, concealed from her sight by 
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the large plants placed near the glass. 
The words she caught were disjointed and 

* 

unconnected, but they were sufficient to 

tell her what her sister had so carefully 
guarded from her — that scandal had been 

busy with her name, that Cecil Wentworth 

had defended her, and his wounded hand, 

subsequent illness, and the loss of Wynd- 

ham's friendship, were the penalties he had 

paid. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Three weeks had passed away since the 
arrival of the Wentworths in Florence, 
and Mrs. Went worth was talking of moving 
homewards, as she wished to have a week 
in Paris on her return. She had seen 
Marian several times during her stay, and 
was glad to find she was so happy, but 
' Cecil had strictly avoided her, having 
only accidentally seen her driving, and 
passed her with merely a bow. This had 
filled Marian with indignation_an indig- 
nation which appeared to be mastering 
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her love, for in a letter to a school 
friend, in which she sometimes indulged, 
she confided to her that 'she had once 
thought C. "W. had not his equal, but now 
she had found some one vastly superior 
— awfully handsome and awfully clever. 
I shall not tell you in this letter, dear, his 
name, but some day you may know, as I 
have a hope that this time I do not love in 
vain.' 

Poor child ! How she trifled with a feel- 
ing of which she knew really nothing. To 
be 4 in love,' to have others in love with 
her, she seemed to consider part of a girl's 
duty — what must follow as a matter of 
course ; but 4 love ' in its grandest, highest 
sense, she did not understand — nor would 
she ever. Affectionate, warm hearted, easily 
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attaching herself to those who were kind 
to her; fond of attention and admiration, 
she would have married any one who was 
sufficiently gentlemanly and good-looking 
to come up to her notions of 4 awfully 
nice.' Fancying herself in love with Went- 
worth, and going so little into society, she 
had never been put to the test of a positive 
proposal, and now angry with Went- 

worth she was amusing herself with a 
new fancy. 

Adeline Farrant had kept up such a per- 
petual grumble at everything and every- 
body that her brother had, though much 
against his will, returned with her to Eng- 
land. Cecil had persuaded him to stop and 
let her go home with Nurse and Marian, 
but he would not; he only sighed and said 
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he must go on to the end. They had* had 
a few pleasant evenings together, had met 
frequently at the hotel where the Grahams 
were, as a little quiet society appeared to 
amuse Effie — at least so her poor father 
thought. When Farrant and Cecil sat be- 
side her couch holding one of their argu- 
ments, her face would flush with excitement, 
and the rare smile again revisit her lips; the 
fond father would watch her with delight, 
and beg them in low earnest tones to come 
again, it did his darling good. 

One night Cecil was walking to Farrant's 
lodgings with him, after having spent the 
evening with the Grahams, and they had 
walked some distance in silence when 
Farrant said, with that quaint address he 
always used to his intimate friends : 
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4 Child, I'm glad I'm going back to Eng- 
land. I shall go no more to the Grahams.' 

4 Why, what on earth do you mean ?' 
asked Cecil. 

4 Mean ; why that girl makes my heart 
ache — haunts me night and day — makes 
me live over again the bitterest part of 
my life, if one part of such a life can be 
bitterer than another. Never mind, good 
night ; I'd rather walk home alone, old 
fellow;' and before Cecil could recover his 
astonishment Farrant had walked rapidly 
away from him. 

They started for England on the follow- 
ing Monday, and he only left his card at 
the hotel for Mr. Graham. Cecil had not 
been there either since their last visit, 
and had continually thought of Farrant's 
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strange speech and manner, and endea- 
voured to account for it. There appeared 
to him but one way — Farrant was in love 
with the beautiful invalid, and wished to 
fly from the fascination, feeling how hope- 
less it was, if even she recovered, that he 
could ever make her his wife whilst he had 
the charge of his unfortunate sister. 

The day after the Farrants' departure 
Cecil was lounging in the Cascino,* when 
he saw the Grahams' carriage approaching, 
and as he was walking towards them Effie 
saw him, and again that vivid blush over- 
spread all her face he had once seen before. 

As we have said, Cecil was no coxcomb, 
but he could not help wondering whether 
Farrant would have had, a chance of success 
if he had spoken to Effie. Any way, a 
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feeling of honour to his friend, whom he felt 
convinced loved her, prevented his going up 
to the carriage, as he would otherwise have 
done — he only raised his hat and passed 
on ; he did not see Effie sink back amongst 
her cushions ; the colour which had lighted 
all her face flying as suddenly as it had 
come, leaving a deathly pallor in its place. 
He had promised to take his mother for 
a drive into the country after luncheon, 
and he saw no more of the Grahams that 
day ; some other engagements occupied him 
the next, and then his mother having fixed 
the day of her intended departure for Paris, 
he went to the hotel to take his leave of 
the Grahams. On the staircase he met 
the old man, who with great agitation 
seized his hand, and said, i My dear fellow, 

VOL. III. K 
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I am so glad to see you ; I was coming to 
you, I want to speak to you most particu- 
' larly. Come up stairs, she's lying down 
asleep; we can have the sitting-room to 
ourselves. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! this is 
making a poor old man of me indeed/ he 
continued, as in turning to reascend the 
stairs he would have fallen but for Cecil's 
timely aid. He gave him his arm, and led 
him carefully to the room # they occupied, 
where he sank into a chair, and for some 
moments seemed unable to speak. 

4 You have no fresh cause for alarm 
about your daughter, sir, I trust?' said 
Cecil.- 

4 No, no ; yes, yes, I mean. Shut the door 
close, my dear Wentworth ; thank you ; now 
sit down beside me here, I have a great 
deal to say to you/ 
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Cecil did as the poor old man asked him, 
his kindly heart touched by his evident 
state of distress. An hour after Cecil left 
the hotel, with a flushed, perplexed, and 
anxious face ; and, hurrying back to his 
lodgings, he begged his mother to come 
and talk to him on a matter of serious im- 
portance. Long was their conversation, 
and at its conclusion the dinner was or- 
dered an hour earlier than usual, and eaten 
almost in silence, Cecil scarcely taking 
anything, and the little he did take 
pressed on him by his mother ; and the 
moment it was over he rose, and, kissing 
her fondly, said — 

4 Well, dearest mother, I will go now. 
I hope Fm right.' 

4 There can, I think, be no doubt, my 

K 2 
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boy,' she answered, affectionately returning 
his kiss ; and in twenty minutes' time 
Cecil was again ascending the broad stair- 
case of the Hotel. 

He knocked gently at the door of the 
room he had been in with Mr. Graham, 

and, on entering, walked up to the old 
man, who rose hurriedly at his entrance, 

and looked searchingly in his face, and, 

taking his trembling hands in his, pressed 

them closely; and then, turning to the 

couch drawn to the open window, on which, 

watching the bright Italian moonlight, 

turning to silver the waters of the Arno, lay 

poor Effie, he said in a low, gentle voice — 

4 Will you forgive this late visit ? — we 

are going to-morrow, and I could not leave 

without a good-bye.' 
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She lifted her eyes to his, and a sudden, 
startled look of pain passed over her face, 
and, dropping them again, two large tears 
fell from their trembling lids on her white 
clasped hand; but she uttered no sound 
for a second. Then, with a painful effort 
at a smile, she said — 

4 It will be a long good-bye, Mr. Went- 
worth. I should like to have seen your 
sweet mother once more.' 

c You will see her many times more,- 
Miss Graham, I hope. You will not let 
Italy lose its reputation for making cures ; 
but come back amongst us your old bright 
self.' The door closed gently, and, looking 
round, Cecil found that he and Effie were 
alone. 

There was a pause, and Cecil could see 
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the strong pulsation in Effie's throat, and 
the nervous twitching of her little white 
fingers, as though she were making an 
effort to answer him calmly without 
tears. 

■ 

He took one of the hands, and, holding 
it tenderly as he bent down over her, he 
said in a voice which trembled in spite of 
himself — 

4 Effie, will you get well for my sake — 
will you give me a right to watch over you 
— to nurse you into health ? Say yes, and 
I will not go to-morrow.' 

She rose suddenly, holding her hand to 
her side, as if to stay the wild beating of 
her heart, and with a smile, the radiance 
of which he never forgot, she fell back 
upon her pillows. 
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* Oh ! God, have I killed her ? ' he said, 

starting from his seat and snatching from a 

little table near her a tumbler of iced water, 

with which he moistened her white lips, 

dreading to call to her aid her poor old 
father, yet not knowing how best to act ; 

but in a second or two, which seemed an 

age of agony to him, she opened once more 

her sweet lustrous eyes, and looking up in 

his face bending so anxiously over her, she 

whispered — 

< Oh! Cecil, will joy kill?' 

4 No, no, my darling, you are better 
now ; I was too hasty — forgive .me= — be 
quite quiet — let me hold you ; ' for again 
die seemed troubled to breathe. 

4 

Tenderly he raised and supported her 
head on his shoulders, saying in gentle, 

loving tones — 
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4 Foolish little girl. This is not the first 
time you have been held fainting here/ 

4 1 know ; but I shall be better now/ she 
murmured. 4 If you are not too late, Cecil, 
you have saved my life. Gh! my dear, 
dear father,' she said, as the door gently 
opened, and the old man entered, 4 come 
and kiss your too happy child.' 

It was late before Cecil reached his 
lodgings, but he found his mother waiting 

« 

for him. 

'Well, mother, dear, it is done. You 
have a daughter now/ he said ; and as he 
spoke he threw himself into a chair with & 
heavy sigh. 

4 My boy r that tone is not like an ac- 
cepted lover's/ said Mrs. Wentworth, 
laying her hand on Cecil's shoulder and . 
looking anxiously in his face. 
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4 Mother, I have never concealed any- 
thing from you/ he said, after a moment's 
pause, 'I will not now. Two strong 
reasons prevent my feeling as you say, like 
an accepted lover. In the first place, my 
conviction that Farrant loves Effie, and in 
the second place that I do not.' 

4 Oh ! Cecil, my child, what can I say to 
you ? You did not tell me this when you 
came to me on the subject to-day. I bid 
you ask yourself if you could love this 
poor child as a man should love his wife, 
and you said yes.' 

4 Because I do think I can eventually — 
her beauty, her tenderness, the honour she 
does me in loving me so well — would 
render it impossible for any man with a 
heart to be anything but a loving, con- 
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siderate husband to her ; but until I knew 
of this love she bore me, I never, thought 
of her. She is not necessary to my happi- 
ness, as the woman one marries ought to 
be; and I cannot help feeling oppressed 
somehow into a sense of wrong-doing. I 
have been walking up and down thinking 
and reasoning with myself ever since I left 
her. I feel treacherous to Farrant and to 
her. Of course, poor girl, she thinks I 
love her, or I should not have asked her to 
be my wife. How her delicate mind would 
revolt at the idea that I had been asked to 
do so ! ' 

4 1 admit all you say, dear Cecil, and 
consider you have been placed in a most 
trying position ; still I think you have 
done what is right to do. This poor girl 
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loves you (your foolish mother wonders 
how anyone can help it), and you having 
no love for anyone else, are willing to 
make her not only happy but, as it appears, 
to save her very life. 7 

4 Poor girl, she says so/ he murmured, 
with a faint smile. 

4 And I believe it, dear. I honestly own 

it was one of my principal inducements to 

come to Italy — the hope you would prove 

to be the physician she needed ; for I like 

her very much, and shall welcome her as 
my daughter most warmly. I know no 

one that I should like so much.' 
4 No one, mother ? ' asked Cecil. 
4 No,' answered Mrs. Wentworth, look- 

ing inquiringly at Cecil. 

4 Ah, well, mother dear,' he said, rising, 
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4 1 will keep you up no longer; it is late. 
I have done for the best what I have 
done, and I must leave the result in safer 
hands; it is a great mercy to be allowed 
to make some one else happy, and if I 
succeed in this I must learn to be content. 7 
4 Well spid, my son, let us rest upon- 
this. What is thought right to be done 
at the time, no after circumstances should 
lead us to repent. Looking back was 
. punished once to be an example to us, I 
believe; it is nearly always useless — only 
filling us with vain regrets ; what we 
cannot remedy let us learn to bear ; ahd 
with a pure and earnest wish to do 
right, and a prayer to help us do it, we 
need neither dread the future nor lament 
the past.' 
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1 God bless you, dearest, best, and wisest 
of mothers/ said Cecil, throwing his arm 
round his mother and kissing her tenderly ; 
4 no one could ever give comfort as you 
can. Fancy waking an engaged man ! ' and 
with his arm still round his mother, and 
one more kiss on the face, which even 
now was dearer to him than all the world, 
they parted for the night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Spring was fast changing into summer; 
the green leaves growing deeper coloured, 
the- fair lilac, graceful laburnum, and 
stately chestnut trees were in their 
richest bloom, and seemed like messengers 
to .tell the coming of all the sweet and 
endless host of beautiful summer flowers* 
The Oaks was looking lovely, and Marian, 
though sorry to . leave Italy, said she 
really thought nothing there could ex- 
ceed the beauty of her present home. 
One morning the post-bag contained, 
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amongst other letters, two foreign ones. 
One for Farrant from Florence, the other 
for Marian. She uttered a shriek when 
she opened it, startling poor Adeline, who 
in terror demanded what was the matter. 

^Oh! Fm so sorry I frightened you, 
darling/ said Marian, half crying, 'but 
it's from my brother — my dear, dear Rob 
at last. He is coming home/ she said, 
as her eyes eagerly scanned the writing; 

4 

4 coming home, and — oh ! how wonderful, 

how awfully jolly — with a wife. What 

a delicious punishment for that Nina. And 

I am to come and live with them — oh! 

won't we crow over that horrid little faith- 
less thing? Oh, how rude I am, boring 

you with all this, but I am so excited/ 

she said, looking up at Farrant ; but her 
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apology was unnecessary; he was too deep 
in his own letter to pay the smallest 
attention to her ; he was so accustomed 
to hear her excited conversation with his 
sister about nothing at all that he never 
heeded what she said. But Adeline was 
interested, and, asking her many questions, 
begged for the whole history of her 
brother and Nina. 

4 Yes, I will tell it you all when we're 
alone, dear/ she said; 4 it was shameful 
behaviour; she'll be sorry now it is too 
late; and he seems most awfully in love 
with his wife — hear how he describes her : 
" She is above the ordinary height, but so 
beautiftdly proportioned you would not 
notice it ; superb hair, black and glossy as 
the raven's wing, while ivory teeth gleam 
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between lips like rosebuds ; and, besides 
all this, Marian,, she has a very handsome 
fortune, and loves dearly your unworthy 
brother ; what will a small pale-faced 
party say in England when she hears 
this news ? ' 

4 Does he know of your loss ? ' asked 
Adeline. 

4 Oh, yes ; he begins about that. Poor 
fellow, of course he says he's awfully sorry, 
and all that ; he's written to the lawyers 
and desired them to get him a house, and he 
and I and his wife are to go and get the 
furniture, and I'm to live with him always.' 

4 What, Beauty, leave me ? ' said Ade- 
line. 4 Charles, what are you doing ? are 
you in the room ? why don't yoa listen ? 
Beauty says she's going.' 

VOL. III. L 
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4 Going? ' said F arrant, looking up from 
his letter for the first time. 

4 Oh, no, not directly, Mr. Farrant ; but 
my dear brother Rob is coming home, 
and he says I must go and live with him/ 
she answered. 

4 We shall be sorry to part with you, 
Miss Ayrton. Do you not think you 
could make this still your home, as your 
brother has provided himself with a house- 
keeper? ' said Farrant. 

4 Well yes ; certainly, he won't want me ; 
and you do, don't you, darling ? ' she said, 
rising and going to Adeline. 

4 Of course I do. I can do nothing 
without you j but do as you like, pray; 
no one ever considers me or ever did.' 

4 1 will not go, dear, I promise, if 
you really wish me to stay. You will 
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let Rob come and see me, won't you? ' 
said Marian, caressingly. 4 I shall so want 
to see him and his wife— his wife ! it does 
seem so funny. I wish I hadn't quarrelled 
with Nina; I should so like to write and 
tell her.' 

* Marriage seems the fashion. I have 
news of - an intended marriage,' said 
Farrant. ' An old friend of mine is going 
to change his condition/ and he looked 
full in Marian's face. 

4 Indeed,' she said, indifferently. 

1 1 think you are acquainted with him — 
Mr. Wentworth,' and Farrant still kept 
his eyes on Marian's face. 

A flush of crimson covered her whole 
face, and starting up from her seat, she 
said: 



T. 2 
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* To whom?' 



L I am not privileged to say that at 

present,' said Farrant, 4 as for some weeks 

the engagement is not to be talked of ; but 

knowing him to be a friend of yours, I 

thought I might venture to name the fact 

of his having become a Benedict.' (Farrtot 

did not say that he could not resist the 

desire to see the effect it would produce 
on Marian.) 

4 He is no friend of mine,' she said 

scornfully; *it is his mother I know so 

well. I have seen very little of Mr. 
Wentworth.' 

4 Take me in the garden,' said Adeline, 
querulously ; 4 it's a fine day, isn't it? 
What are we sitting here for, talking about 
that Mr. Wentworth. I wish whoever he 
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is going to marry, would take him away to 
India.' 

Farrant smiled, and rising as the ladies 
did, he went away to his study, and 
Marian, leading Adeline to a seat in the 
garden, asked her to remain there a 
moment, and rushing to her own room, she 
hastily wrote a letter, and requesting it 
might be taken immediately to the post, 
she went out to join Adeline. 

In his study Farrant sat, pen in hand, 
apparently about to write a letter also, but 
it seemed to puzzle him somewhat how to 
commence it. We may take, perhaps, an 
author's privilege and look over his 
shoulders when at last he makes his mind 
up what to say : — 
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4 My dear Wentwprth, — Ypu say your 

letter will astonish me. You say rightly. 

I was never more astounded, not that 
you should love or be loved, nor under 

such circumstances conform to the laws of 
society and marry, but that all this time 
I should never have known who was the 
fair object. Recollect I accused you of 
having become a victim at Beechdale ; I 
am so far proud of my prescience. 

4 Well, child, I wish you happy. Com- 
mend me to the lady y and offer her my 
warm congratulations. I hope she thinks 
herself as fortunate as I think her* 

* And now I will, because I am " i' the 
vein," tell you why your fiande pained me, 
that no afterthought, or thought of me at 
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all, may cloud your happiness ; for having 
been so stupid as to unbridle my tongue, 
it is well — nay it is important — I should 
tell all. 

4 When I was very young — this I say as 
an excuse for my folly — I loved passion- 
ately a fair young girl, like your Effie; like 
her, that is, in her fairness, but I admit not 
so lovely. We were to have been married 
when she was nineteen. On her nine- 
teenth birthday I followed her to her 
grave, and beneath a humble cross in a 
graveyard at Nice lies buried the only 
real happiness I ever knew. 

4 Those few sad weeks before the end 
came are burnt into my memory, and I 
was glad to escape what so bitterly recalled 
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them. Your Effie will get well; you 
deserve to be happy. 

4 Your friend for ever, 

4 C. F arrant.' 



Having dispatched this, he walked to 
the window and throwing it open, leant 
out and looked out on the beautiful lawn. 
The gardeners were putting out some 
early plants, their bright colours gleamed 
in the sun, thrushes and blackbirds were 
hopping about in and out the flowering 
shrubs upon the lawn, and on the balus- 
trade which edged the terrace a large 
white peacock stood in beautiful relief 
against a creeping plant with scarlet 
blossoms clambering over the stonework. 
Thick rows of the yellow and lilac crocuses 
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edged the borders, and here and there 
large patches of ranunculus made the beds 
gay with colour. 

It was a lovely spring day, a soft south 
wind scarcely lifting the leaves, and bright 
fleecy clouds were floating along over the 
blue sky — blue enough to be reflected in 
the Arno. 

Farrant stood thoughtfully gazing on it 
all — rso fair, so sweet a scene. Sow much 
fairer would it have seemed to him if his 
poor Margaret might have shared it with 
him. His letter to his friend had awakened 
all the sorrow which had lain slumbering 
so long, and the fresh fair face of his 
young gentle love rose up before him as 
he had seen it last with the eyes closed 
for ever, the white waxen hands which 
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would never clasp his again folded over 
the large white lilies they had placed 
upon her chest. 

With her was laid to rest all hope of a 
happy domestic life for him. Adeline had 
lowd her, and wished her to be his wife; 
since then, knowing how dearly he had 
loved Margaret, and believing he could 
never love again, she had rejoiced to think 
she should retain sole possession of his 
affection, and had told him many, many 
times that she should hate any woman 
who was put in Margaret's place, and that 
she believed and hoped he would never 
think of it. He never had ; no one had 
ever crossed his path like her — her loss 
load embittered him, and women to him 
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were only the frivolous playthings he 
often called them. 

While he stood thus thinking, Adeline 
and Marian passed across the lawn. How 
bright, fresh, and beautiful she looked! 
and how tenderly she was leading his un- 
happy sister. What a pity, he thought, 
that the moment she opened her lips she 

s 

disenchanted her hearers. His Margaret, 
his sweet * Daisy,' as he had called her, 
was so clever, so pure, so innocent, so 
above the foolish frivolity of taste and 
manner that annoyed him in Marian. But 
she certainly possessed one great attraction 
in his eyes. She was < beautiful/ and of 
late years it had been, his opinion that 
something charming to look at was all that 
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was necessary; but then he stipulated 
that the beau idial must hold her tongue, 
not spoil the romance by senseless re- 
marks. Why had not Marian the tact to 
conceal her ignorance, and not seem rather 
to glory in it ! As he stood thus gazing, 
the object of his thoughts raised her eyes 
to the window, and with a bright smile 
at him, she turned her poor companion 
towards the house, and playfully tried to 
make her kiss her hands to her brother. 
But Adeline seemed cross, and turned 
sharply away. 

4 Poor Marian! She has no sinecure, I 
fear, with her ; but she is very patient — 
marvellously so ; * and he moved away from 
the window with a heavy sigh over the 
dead past and the dreary future* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The same news^ which Farrant had re- 
ceived had been communicated to the 
Martyns also, with the same injunction 
not to make it public. Poor Effie was so 
despairing about her health that she did not 
wish the subject mentioned for the present 
— and it had occasioned great astonish- 
ment to them; for though Mrs. Martyn 
had been in Effie's confidence, and knew 
how long she had loved Cecil, she could 
not have believed for a moment that he 
reciprocated it. However, she wrote of 
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course the warmest congratulations to 
Effie, promising not to mention the en- 
gagement until she had permission to do 
so, but begged to know if Nina might be 
included in their confidence. Rita was 
still staying with Nina. She had begged 
earnestly to keep her altogether. Mrs. 
Martyn had willingly consented, but her 
father objected strongly to a permanent 
separation. He only would consent to her 
remaining on a long visit. 

About a fortnight after the announce- 
ment of Cecil's engagement, when they 
were daily expecting the return of the 
Grahams, the morning post brought two 
letters for Mrs. Martyn. 

4 Who's your correspondent, Emmy ? ' 
asked her husband, as he tossed them to 
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her across the breakfast-table. 'One is 
from Nina, but the other grand hand- 
writing I don't know.' 

« 

Mrs. Martyn smiled as she answered, 
4 1 don't know, I'm sure ; but it looks 
very much like some servant wanting a 
character. Nina's will keep ; I'll open this 
first,' and Mrs. Martyn soon became so ab- 
sorbed in the letter with the strange hand- 
writing that she did not hear her husband 
twice ask her what it was about. At 
length she said : 

' This is a most curious thing, George ; I 
must now apologise to you and poor little 
Rita. Indeed, I don't know how to make 
her amends. I shall send for her home at 
once, and make her all the reparation in 
my power.' 
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4 What is it ? what do you mean? ' said 
Martyn. 

4 1 will try and read it to you. It is 
hard to decipher, and it has made me feel 
very silly/ said his wife, wiping away the 
tears which were filling her eyes. 4 George, 
I am sorry I have been such a brute to 
Rita. You must read it yourself; I 
cannot.' 

Taking the letter from her hand, Mr. 
Martyn read with some difficulty the ill- 
written, ill-spelt letter, which ran as fol- 
lows : — 



4 Onored Madam, — I am lying on my 
deathbed, and I cannot die. easy until I 'ave 
told you hall that troubles- me.. Oh, dear 
lady, I am a truly penitent sinner indeed ; 
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it was me as took your sweet baby away. 
If the merciful Lord gives me strength I 
will tell you hall about it, and I do hope 
you will believe me, and have no more 
suspicion of poor Miss Eeeta. 

4 From the day that she took and threw 
the stool at me, I took a orful dislike to 
her, and her continually a-meddling with 
the baby aggravated me beyond bearing. 
After she was a-gone to school I one day 
met the old woman, and she come up 
to me, and asked what it meant, as the 
little gal was always a-wanting her to come 
and see whether I was kind to baby. You 
may suppose I was in a fine rage, and I 
determined to be revenged. I come, if 
you remember, and made up as the old 
woman had been a-warning of me against 
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Missie; and then when she was coming 
home, and two or three nights she came 
in my room a-fhssing about with baby, 
thinking she'd try to lose me my place 
by saying I neglected the child, I made 
my mind up what to do; so I gave old 
Mother Redcap, as they calls her, five shil- 
lings and a pair of Missie's shoes, and told 
her to put them just by the shrubbery 
gate. Then I pretended as I was ill — 
Lord forgive me for shamming; I'm a- 
suffering for it now ; I know what real 
illness is how — and I give the poor little 
lamb some strong stuff to make her sleep, 
and a good dose of it to Miss Reeta, and 
as soon as ever it was light, I got up and 
dressed, and putting baby under my cloak, 
off I went with her. At the shrubbery 
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gate the old woman was a- waiting with her 
basket, but it had got nothing in it, a- 
purpose— in that we put baby. I'd agreed 
with her she was to take and put it some- 
where where it would have a good chance 
of being found. And I give her another 
five shillings, and I walked over the mea- 
dows and went by the carrier's cart to the 
place where I wrote to you from to say as 
I could not come back. If the baby had 
never been found, or had been dead, I 
should have gone to Meriky, but I heard 
as it was all right, and so I come home 
here to father, whose had a deal of sorrow 
with all of us — somehow we none of us 
seem good for anything. I am going now 
from this land, where I hope to be forgiven 
for all my wrong doings ; but your baby is 

M 2 
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alive. Once before the stuff I gave was too 

strong for a baby, but I didn't mean to do 

it harm; it was ignorance. I was but a 

girl — and so no more at present, and I 

hope you and Miss Reeta will forgive me, 

and accept the sincere repentance of a 

dying sinner. 

4 Susan Stedman.' 

' Well, I never heard of anything so 
extraordinary,' exclaimed Martyn; 'but I 
thank God my poor dear child is righted. 
I think at once, Emily, you must let her 
know.' 

l I have told you I mean to do so, of 
-course, George ; I shall not lose a post in 
writing to Nina, and shall send Maria up 
•on Monday to fetch her home, and we 
will give the dear child an ovation.' 
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4 We will, indeed, Emily. Poor child ! 
and you must let her have Milly always 

now.' 

4 Yes, I will have her cot placed in 

Rita's room; the night-nursery door opens 
between, so that she can call Spenser if she 
wants her ; and do you know, George, I 
will have ready for her a locket with 
Milly's hair in it, as a peace-offering. Poor 
mite, I think she will forgive me; won't 
she, George V 

4 1 hope so, dear ; I am thinking about 
that old wretch; she ought to be prose- 
cuted; but how are we to prove it all? 
where is this wretched woman ? ' 

4 There is no address to her letter at all, 
but the post-mark is Brenchley.' 

4 Brenchley ! that's not very encouraging: : 
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but I've no doubt she can be found. J 

must see the inspector and talk to him 
about it.' 

c But, George, the poor wretched woman 
is dying — let her alone.' 

4 Oh ! I only want her to certify 
what she has said ; it is that odious 
bid wretch I want to punish ; and if 
Stedman is dying, there is no time to 
be lost. I shall ride over to Weyleigh at 
once.' 

c Very well, and I will send Mantle to 
make inquiries at the school about the old 
woman; shall I? ' 

1 Yes, do; I don't want any more break- 
fast.' 

' No more do I; this news has quite 
•given me mine. Oh ! I must see what Nina 
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says. I had quite forgotten to read her' 
letter.' 

4 Well, I'm off to get the nag, Emmy. 
I'll leave you to peruse it ; you can give 
me the substance of it on my return.' 

Nina's letter was a very short one; it was 
merely to ask her sister if she could ima- 
gine who the enclosed was from and what 
it could mean. It was a few lines written 
in a feigned hand, without signature or 
address: 'You shall not marry him if I 
can prevent it. I told you so.' 

4 Who am I going to marry, and who 
threatened to prevent it ? I have not the 
slightest idea ; but it is not much conse- 
quence or very alarming, as I am not 
going to be married that I am aware of/ 

Having answered this by telling Nina 
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that an anonymous letter was too vulgar a 
thing to take any notice of, and that it was 
possibly some discharged servant, she pro- 
ceeded to relate her news, and to say that 
she wished Rita to return at once, and she 
would send Maria for her on Monday. 

On the receipt of this letter, Nina went 
at once to Rita to tell her, thinking she 
would of course be delighted at her relief 
from all suspicion. Rita listened to the 
end very quietly, and then said : 

4 1 was sure they would find I was right 
sooner or later ; but if you please, Aunt 
Nina ' (she had asked to call her so), i I 
would rather not go back any more.' 

4 My child ! not to Milly ? ' asked Nina. 

' Do you want to get rid of me?' she 
replied. 
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4 Certainly not ; I shall be very, very 
sorry to part with you.' 

4 Then I would much rather stay. I 
want to wean myself of Milly/ 

4 Well, you are a strange little woman, 
Rita ; but your father, what of him ? ' 

A sad smile passed over her face as she 
answered, 

4 He does not care for me, and I am as 
happy here as I can ever be, at present, 
let me stay/ 

4 Well, my child, if I can persuade them 
to leave you I will, but I think it will 
cause much disappointment at Beechdale.' 

4 They will soon get over that,' said the 
strange child ; 4 let me stay and get on with 
my work.' 

She had been regularly studying with 
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Nina, and her progress was amazing; it 
was a real pleasure to teach her, and Nina 
would have been truly sorry to part with 
her ; not the slightest exhibition of temper 
had displayed itself ; she was always gentle, 
docile^ and obedient, and had become 
so useful in the house, that she would 
have been missed by all. 

Nina found the letter somewhat difficult 
to write, but she joined her and her 
mother's entreaties to Rita's, to allow her 
to stay at least a few months longer, and 
by return a very cold consent was vouch- 
safed by Mrs. Martyn, with which they were 
obliged to content themselves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Robert Ayrton arrived in England with 
his wife; and duly informing Marian, 
begged that she would obtain permission 
from Miss Farrant to come to town to the 
Victoria Hotel, to remain there a week 
with him and his bride, helping to choose 
furniture, &c. Very unwillingly Adeline 
granted her request. She could scarcely 
now bear her away from her side ; and 
Farrant daily wondered more and more at 
Marian's patience. To him this new fancy 
of his sister's was a great boon ; he had 
now so much more liberty ; she seemed not 
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to mind his leaving her, so that he was 
often absent visiting amongst his friends 
for days together. 

Marian was not enchanted with Rob's 
wife. She was a tall, black-haired, im- 
perious-looking woman, who seemed to 
rule him with an iron rod, and expected 
his sole and undivided attention, begrudg- 
ing even his few minutes' conversation with 
his sister, so that they could not have any 
confidential communications, or talk over, 
as Marian wished, the past. Once alone 
for a few moments, Marian asked him what 
of Nina. A flush covered his face as he 
answered quickly, 

4 Oh. it was such a foolish, hopeless 
thing, I thought it best ended. Isora and 
I were thrown together very much. She 
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loved me. She was an orphan and an 
heiress. Then what better could I do ? 
I shall go and call on Nina, and introduce 
my wife,' he said, with a nervous laugh. 
4 Though her father was only a merchant, 

* 

she has good blood, I can tell you, in her 

* 

veins — her grandfather was a Spanish 
hidalgo.' 

' Oh, do ! go and call on Nina ! That 
will be fun ! Go when you get your car- 
riage, Rob, in style,' said Marian. 'Poor 
dear old boy ! I'm glad she did'nt break 
your heart, though she tried to, and I hate 
her for it.' 

c Hearts are made of sterner stuff, old 
girl. I tell you what I'm going to do to- 
day — I'm going to send that money to 
Wentworth ; it troubled me ever since I've 
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been away. I ought to have paid it, I 
know, for he was a stunning, good-hearted 
fellow to lend it me. I say, is he married ? 
is there anything in the wind anywhere 
with you, eh ? ' 

4 Oh, dear, no, nothing with me,' said 
Marian ; 4 but Nina seems determined to 
forget the old story — she is going to marry 
Cecil Went worth.' 

4 What, Nina ! to be married ! ' he said, 
starting forward ; 4 it is not true,' he con- 
tinued, fiercely. 

4 Nonsense, Eob ; why not ? ' said Marian ; 
4 why should she not marry? you have. 
What is it to you now ? ' 

4 True, nothing.' And, turning away 
from his sister, he went to the window. 

4 1 could add,' said Marian, 4 for your com- 
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fort, there's many a slip between the cup 
and the lip ; but you have chosen to put a 
stumbling-block in your own way. If you 
had come home penitent, and all that, you 
might have married her after all ; but of 
course there's an end of it now. To be 
false after all your pretensions!' and 
Marian laughed a mocking laugh. 

He turned angrily, but as he did so 
Isora entered, and no more was said. A day 
or two after Marian went back to the Oaks ; 
and Robert Ayrton's carriage having just 
arrived, he asked his wife if she would like 
a drive in it, and Isora consenting, the 
coachman was ordered to drive to Fulham. 

Could Nina believe her eyes when the 
servant brought in the card, and Robert 
Ayrton, giving no time for Her to escape, 
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followed the woman into the drawing- 
room? 

Mrs. Elwyn, luckily with Nina at the 
time, uttered a little cry of astonishment, 
and before either could recover themselves, 
Robert said in a loud voice, with an evident 
effort to command his feelings : 

4 1 have no doubt I astonish you, but I 
have vanity enough to believe that — that 
you would be glad to hear of the well- 
doing of an old friend; so as I have re- 
turned from abroad rich and independent, 
I felt that you might be glad to hear it — 
rich through my wife's possessions. I am 
married, Miss Elwyn P he said, and he 
looked hard and daringly into Nina's pale 
face. She had risen as he entered ; but he 
had mistaken her quite if he hoped or 
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believed that any scene would follow his 
announcement. She said, in a voice as 
distinct if not as loud as his own : 

4 1 congratulate you heartily, Mr. Ayr- 
ton, and trust a long life of happiness and 
prosperity is before you. Will you not 
be seated?' she continued, as she calmly 
resumed her own seat. 

4 Oh, dear, yes ; I'm sure we congratulate 
you very much,' said poor Mrs. Elwyn^ 
nervously, astonished at Nina's calmness,, 
whom she had watched anxiously from the 
moment of Robert's entrance. 4 Pray take- 
a chair.' 

* Thank you, my — my wife is waiting 
in the carriage for me ; I did not think she 
would like to come in. I have heard 
that you too, Miss Elwyn, will soon 
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have to be congratulated on. the same 
occasion/ 

4 1 am at present unaware of it, I assure 
you,' answered Nina, coldly* 

4 Indeed ! it is not true ? ' he said, start- 
ing forward with ill- suppressed eagerness. 

4 Not true/ again she said. 

He paused a second, and then, coming a 
step nearer to her, he said : 

4 Nina, it has been your own fault — your 
own doing ' 

But she rose as he spoke, and, holding 
out her hand to him, which he seized eagerly, 
she said, in quiet, soft, low accents : 

4 Good-bye, Robert. Go to your wife. 
Be a good husband and an honest man, and 
the good wishes of all your friends will 
attend you.' 
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He looked at her fixedly for one 
moment, and in another instant was gone. 

4 My poor girl ! ' said Mrs. Elwyn, as he 
closed the door. 

4 No, mother dear, do not fear; only 
pity has been in my heart for him for a 
long while. That I can now banish.' 

But in spite of her courage, something of 
sorrow mingled with this ending of her girl- 
hood's romance. Would any one ever love 
her so well again, she could not but think; 
and as she did so, though alone in the 
sanctuary of her own room, a bright flush 
tinged her cheeks, and a half smile parted 
her lips as she thought of a quarrel in her 
defence, the knowledge of which she had 
secretly learnt ; of a low voice speaking in 
such warm praise of her singing ; and 

s2 
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words spoken lightly to a young Mend 
came back to her memory, when she had 
once been asked to paint her hero, for she 
felt she knew him now. She had written 
the lines jestingly in her friend's album : — 

Brave, bat not foolhardy ; 
A scholar, but not a pedant ; 
Cheerful, but not frivolous ; 
Resolute, but not obstinate ; 
Gentle, but not effeminate ; 
And faithful even unto death. 

She had found this ideal, but was she his ? 
Ah, no ! His defence of her had been only 
from the chivalry of his nature, which 
would have induced him to come to the 
rescue of any woman. And so, with a 
little laugh at her folly in thinking for one 
moment of him, whom she doubted not, 
seldom thought of her existence, she went 
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to bed; and in her dreams Robert had 
returned true and faithful still, but with 
the face of Cecil Wentworth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Grahams had returned home. Effie 
better — much. The elixir of happiness had 
brought back the roses to her pale face; 
and sometimes the old bright laugh made 
music in the old man's heart, who could 
have worshipped Cecil for this happy- 
change in his idolized child. The wedding- 
day had not been named among them; 
they all seemed content to be as they 
were; and Effie was still far from strong. 
Cecil had oceans of work to get through, 
he said, and should not be able to come 
down for some time ; but he wrote almost 
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daily kind, tender letters, which took their 
turn to rest on the heart of his happy 
adoring Effie. 

One day she took it in her head she 
would write to Nina, and tell her all about 
it — tell her how she had won the love, 
she said, she would have died to win. But 
before that letter reached its destination, 
and while Nina was still in ignorance of 
Cecil's engagement, he himself called at 
the little Fulham villa. 

He asked for Mrs. Elwyn, and com- 
menced at once to speak of the subject on 
which he had called, 

4 You know Mr. Robert Ayrton, I be- 
lieve ? f he said ; 4 and I should be so 
much obliged if you could give me his 
address. There has been some mistake 
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about some money, and I wish to write to 
him.' 

4 1 have not an idea of his address/ said 
Mrs. Elwyn, 4 and I do not think Nina 
has. You had better apply to his sister. 
Oh ! here is Nina/ she continued, as 
the door opened. Nina entered with 
Rita, and Mrs. Elwyn repeated Cecil's 
words. 

4 1 have no idea where Mr. Ayrton is, 
beyond the fact that he is in London/ she 
said, trying to speak calmly. * His sister 
would tell you.' 

4 Yes, I suppose so. Thank you. He 
sends me a sum of money which he has 

■9 

already paid me, and I cannot understand 
it/ he said, looking hard at Nina. But 
she did not answer, only turned to the 
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window to arrange the blind which was 
drawn up crookedly. 

4 You have had a pleasant visit abroad, 
I hope, Mr. Wentworth?' ,said Mrs. Elwyn. 

4 Very pleasant, thank you.' 

4 1 must do myself the pleasure of calling 
on Mrs. Wentworth now she has returned/ 

4 My mother is not yet in London/ he 
said, hesitatingly; 4 she is staying with 
some friends; but when she does come 
back she will, I am sure, be delighted to 
see you. She is a neighbour of yours, 
Miss Elwyn/ he said, turning to Nina, who 
had at last managed the blind to her satis- 
faction. 

4 She is staying with the Grahams.' 

4 Oh, indeed! Poor dear Effie, I hope 
she is better ? ' 
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'Much better; but still very delicate/ 
he answered. 

4 Rita, dear/ said Nina, 4 you will be glad 
to hear this good news of your favourite 
Effie.' 

4 Yes, they told .me she would die,' said 
the child. * I should have been so sorry ; 
she was always so kind to me.' 

4 When very few were kind to you, eh ? * 
said Cecil, drawing Rita towards him. 
4 How you are improved since those old 
days. . What nice smooth glossy hair; no 
torn frocks and untidy shoes down at heels. 
You have grown quite a little elegant lady/ 

4 It is all thanks to Aunt Nina. She told 
me to call her aunt now. She takes such 
pains with me, and is always so nice herself. 
I should be ashamed to be different.' 
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'Example is better than precept/ said 
Cecil. 

4 Rita, Rita, you will make people think 
I pay you so much a year to be my trum- 
peter,* said Nina, laughing. 4 She is a 
very apt pupil, Mr. Wentworth, and learns 
with very little teaching. You must hear 
her play some day. She appears to have 
real talent for music.' 

4 Do you teach her ? ' 

4 Yes, at present ; but I must ask to be 
allowed to find a master for her; she is 
getting beyond me/ 

4 You could never, I believe, teach her 
to sing as you sing,' said Wentworth. 

4 Oh, my singing is nothing ; I should 
hope she will do much better than that.' 
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4 Were those lines your own you sang at 
our house?' 

4 Why ? ' she asked, blushing and laugh- 
ing. 

4 Because Rita wished you to sing me 
one of your own — and somehow; I fancied 
that was it. 9 

4 1 believe I had some hand in it.' 

4 Was it about peace and joy ? ' said Rita. 
4 That is Aunt Nina's own. She calls it 
44 The Weary Heart." ' 

4 1 should have thought you could not 
so well write of what you must know so 
little?' 

4 Authors must be imaginative, you 
know/ said Nina, lightly. 4 Mamma, dear, 
how perplexed you look. What is it ? ' 

4 Nothing, dear; but I was just thinking 
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I have never answered Mrs. Brown about 
the concert. I must do that. You will 
excuse me, Mr. Wentworth, I shall not be 

» 

a moment.' 

4 Do not mention it, Mrs. Elwyn; I 
am going myself directly.' But he did 
not go; and yet he knew not why he 
stayed. He wondered if Nina knew of his 
engagement, and longed to lead to the 
subject. He thought she could not, or 
she would have made some remark when 
he mentioned Effie ; he lingered on talking 
to the child, telling her of what he had 
seen in Italy; then discussed with Nina 
the merits of certain pictures and works of 
art, leading on to literary productions, 
to the dangerous ground of poetry, Nina 
quoting lines which seemed to Cecil to have 
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gained more sweetness from her utterance. 
Mrs. Elwyn returned, and resumed her 
knitting, but he still talked on; Rita, seated 
at Nina's feet, her large eyes fixed on Cecil's, 
drinking in all they said — these two beings 
who were to her the best and wisest in the 
world — until at length he jumped up, and 
said he must really go; what an age 
he had stopped! And he wished them 
good-bye, and came back again to ask if 
they would like a box at the theatre some 
night; he could get them one. They 
gladly accepted the offer; and then he came 
back to ask what night, till Rita laughed 
merrily, and said, ' Why, he would never 
go.' But he did at last, and then she and 
Nina watched him up the lane. Nina said 
she liked to look at the horse from the 
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window. And long they stood there, their 
arms about each other — long after he was 
out of sight, each busy with her own 
thoughts, till at length Rita said : 

c Ah ! there was never, and there never 
will be again, anyone like him.' 

'Like who, pussy — old Jem Nuttall?' 
The old man had just tottered past the 
window. 

4 No, no, Auntie j that good, grand, 
beautiful Cecil Wentworth.' 

' Foolish child ! There's the postman ; 
run and see if there is a letter for me.' 

There was. She opened it with the 
pleasant light in her face that some 
thoughts seemed to have called there, but 
it passed suddenly away, like as a cloud 
shadows suddenly the sun, and she said, in 
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a voice so unlike her own that Rita looked 
wonderingly at her : 

4 Your " hero " is going to marry your 

i 

beautiful favourite, Rita, Effie Graham.' 

4 Oh ! I'm so sorry.' 

4 Sorry! I thought you wished it?' 

4 Oh, no! once I did; but don't you 
know I said she would not do for him ? ' 

4 Well, he is not of your opinion. It is 
late, dear ; go to your practice.' And giv- 
ing the letter to her mother, saying she 
supposed it was no secret, she walked 
silently out of the room. 

And Cecil rode slowly home, full of sad 
and serious thoughts. He had made a 
mistake, and one, he feared, that would 
embitter his whole life- He had, however, 
but one course to pursue — keep away from 
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Nina. How had that ' little mite of a 
thing, who might be fifteen or fifty/ 
wormed her way into his heart he knew 
not, but he knew — too bitterly he knew — 
that she was there, installed for ever — his 
first love, as she would be his last. Disloyal 
tO'Effie he felt he was, and hated himself 
for it ; but he determined she should never 
know it if he could help it. He w6uld be 
true to his promise and fight manfully to 
master a love which would .all too soon 
become a sin. All these good resolutions, 
these arguments with himself, he held that 
night ; but at the end of the»week he found 
himself in a private box with Nina and her 
mother. 

She was stronger than he ; and the calm 
self-possession with which she congratu- 
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lated him on the news she had heard from 
Effie comforted him with the thought that 
her peace was at least undisturbed, while, 
in spite of himself, it caused a sense of dis- 
appointment. 

He had written toFarrant to ask Marian 
for Robert's address, as he would not com- 
mence a correspondence with her, and was 
awaiting the reply, wondering at not re- 
ceiving one, for Farrant was most particu- 
lar about answering his letters. He would 
not have wondered could he have known 
all that was going on at The Oaks. 
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- CHAPTER XL 

On the old principle of ' give an inch and 
take an ell/ Farrant, who had lately gone 
away for a day and night, without any 
questioning from his sister, had been over to 
the De Vere's to dinner, and had been per- 
suaded to stay the next day, and the next, 
and again the next. An exceedingly 
agreeable party were staying in the house j 
amongst them, Captain Wyndham. He was- 
doing the agreeable to one of the visitors, 
which on Farrant remarking, he said— 

* Well, yes; I suppose every fellow has 
a fate, a destiny, you know. After all we 

o 2 
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say of what we like and what we admire, 
we never act accordingly. The man that 
admires genius marries a fool; the fellow 
that vows he could not live in the same 
house with an ugly woman introduces you 
the next day to a perfect Medusa as his 
wife ; and a man whose requisite in the 
woman he marries is good taste, unites" his 
fate to a girl of the period — a girl with 
a mountain of rough hair on the top 
of her head, and a hideous gown with 
apparently no petticoats under it. In this 
latter specimen of weak-minded men behold 
your unhappy friend.' 

4 Good, gracious, child! there is no one 
to compel you to marry, is there?' said 
Farrant, laughing. 

4 No ; but a hard destiny. Evelyn 
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Mornington has money and I have none. 
Somehow, one don't get on well without 
it ; and she seems to like me awfully — you 
know I told you she'd no taste — and so I 
think we shall jog on as well as our neigh- 
bours. She'll take her hair down and put 
some petticoats on when all the other girls 
do, . and as there is abundance of tin I can 
have a perfect cook and a good house- 
keeper, so she can't make a mess of the 
dinners. I saw a little girl the other day 
now, who would have been the very thing, 
but she's engaged to that fellow Went- 
worth, the lucky dog.' 

4 Miss Graham/ said Farrant ; ' ah ! she 
is a lovely creature.' 

4 Graham ? Oh no ! Elwyn, the little girl 
he and I fell out about. I don't in the 
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least wonder at his getting waxy about 
such a little trump as that. If the foolish 
fellow had only hinted that he had some 
peculiar interest I would have done any- 
thing he wanted me.' 

4 You're mistaken, my friend, quite/ said 
Farrant ; c Wentworth is engaged, and only 
very recently, to a Miss Graham/ 

4 Well, I was raving of this Miss Elwyn 
to one of " Ours " the other day, and he said 
he had heard she was engaged to Wentworth, 
and that the convict story was all a flam.' 

' So it was — at least the story as you 
heard it. She was engaged to some young 
scamp, I believe ; but it is all over now, 
and the young lady is free to accept your 
proposal if you are inclined to make it.' 

4 Alas ! I've gone too far here. It's very 
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disgusting, though, I must go, too, now, 
for the horses are ordered at three, and my 
beloved wishes me to ride . with her. 
Heigho! au revoir, old fellow; we shall 
meet at dinner if I survive two hours', love- 
making. I find it awfully heavy work/ 
And he sauntered away, and Farrant looked 
after him and turned back into the house, 
thinking it was no wonder there were so 
smany foolish, helpless girls, and empty- 
headed boys, if they were to be born of 
such marriages as these. 

He returned home on the following day, 
and was met at the door by Marian, her 
beautifiil face flushed and tear-stained. 

4 Oh ! .Mr. Farrant, I am so glad you've 
come,' she exclaimed. 

4 What's the matter? My sister ill?' 
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* No, not 31, but so angry, so frightfully 
angry and violent/ and again the tears 
burst forth. 

Farrant led her silently and gently into 
the dining-room, and placing her in a chair, 
waited a moment for her to recover her- 
self. 

4 It's awfdlly silly of me to cry, I know ; 
but I am so upset. You will forgive me ? * 
she said, drying her tears, and lifting her 
lovely eyes to his face. 

4 Tell me what it is all about,' he asked. 

4 Why, your being away annoyed Miss 
Farrant first on Saturday, and I unfortu- 
nately said you would be home on Monday, 
which I really thought, and got her quiet ; 
but when Monday came and you did not 
return, she was furious. I am afraid you 
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will be so angry ; she has broken so many 
things, dashing them about. And indeed 
I could not help it. I was so frightened, 
and poor little Nurse could not manage her 
at all.' 

'I am very sorry — very sorry indeed 
you have been subjected to this, Miss 
Ayrton,' said Farrant, .looking much 
pained. ' I was hoping your gentle pa- 
tience was to be rewarded by her amend- 
ment; these wretched fits were of much 
more frequent occurrence before you 
came.' 

'Yes, so I heard; but she has always 
been so good and kind to me. It's a 
judgment on me, I think, for the passions I 
used to get in. I think I shall never be in 
one again after what I've seen. Had I not 
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better go and tell her you are come ? that 
will quiet her.* 

4 1 fear not; she generally begins again 
on my return. I will wager you have 
had enough of it. Do, pray, Miss Ayr- 
ton, go to your room and remain there 
quietly. *I shall not allow you to be with 
her any more to-day; she must be punished 
like a child if she behaves like one. I am 
so sorry/ he said, holding out his beautiful 
hand to her. She took it, and again the 
tears she could not control coursed down 
her cheeks. ' Come/ he said, ' let me lead 
you to your room;' and drawing the hand 
he held through his arm, he tenderly and 
(Jarefully took her to her room-door, and 
then said, with a sad smile, 'Now I will 
'd face the enemy.' 
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Marian threw herself on her bed, fairly 
exhausted, and never woke till the sun 
had set. She rose hastily, bathed her face^ 
and throwing open her window, looked 
out on the lawn. In the gathering twi- 
light' objects were growing indistinct; but 
* the sweet breath of Spring ' was blowing 
its good-night kiss to the dew-laden 
flowers; and birds, weary of wing, were 
seeking their nests ; and acjroftS ,the distant 
meadows the voices of the labourers and 
their children were heard as they, too, took 
their way home to rest. 
' Marian felt how lovely the peaceful 
scene was; how great the contrast to the 
' angry passion she had witnessed. Poor 
girl ! she had had no one to tell her where 
true peace was to be found — -where help 
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could be sought and gained — where grace 
would be given to master the evil passions 
of her nature. But that better part that 
is in us all — that proof that, though by sin 
defaced, we were once made in God's own 
image, was touched by the sense of His 
presence in the work He had created. And 
raising her eyes to the serene sky, in which 
one bright star was visible, she cried : 
4 Oh, God! make me better and wiser/ 
Above the harps and the glorious quires 
singing iheir praises — clear and distinct 
amongst the 4 Holy ! holy ! ' — was not this 
earnest, heartfelt cry heard and answered ? 
She could not make up her mind to leave 
the window, though the evening crept on, 
and it blew chilly; and presently her gaze 
was rivetted on a figure crossing along the 
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shrubbery walk. It was a woman, she 
thought, tall and slight, enveloped from 
head to foot in some dark covering; but 
the movement was so odd, as it glided on 
a few paces, then stopped, and went on 
again, that she could not but wonder who 
it was, and for what purpose there. It was 
the road taken from the house sometimes 
to the kitchen garden by the servants in 
search of the gardener for fruit and flowers ; 
but this figure did not seem to Marian like 
any of them. 

It was the height and size of Adeline, 
but her, she felt, it could not be, alone, 
with no guide. She never, unattended, ven- 
tured beyond the landing outside her own 
door, where we first saw her, listening to 
Wyndham's singing. 
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With strained eyes, in the fast -gathering 
darkness, Marian watched the figure. 
The first dinner-bell rang, and then, still 
strangely possessed with the idea that this 
oddly-moving figure must be Adeline, she 
determined to run to Nurse's room and see 
if she knew whether Adeline was safe in 
hers. Nurse was not there, so, in spite of 
her dread of approaching Adeline in her 
excited state, she ran to her door and 
knocked timidly. No answer. She opened 
the door ; the room was empty. 

4 Nurse ! Nurse ! ' she called, but only 
her terrified cry echoed through the silent 
rooms. No voice responded. With her heart 
beating till she could hear it, she flew down 
the broad staircase, and at its foot met 
Nurse. 
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4 Where's Miss Adeline ? ' the voices 
spoke together. 

' Oh, my dear Miss Ayrton, I left her in 
the room opening into the garden ; she sent 
me for a book to read to her — a book I 
never heard of/ explained poor Nurse ; ,ft and 
I hunted such a time. When I came back, 
dear, she wasn't there. She never moves 
by herself. Oh, dear, Miss ! what shall we 
do ? I feel as if I couldn't stand.' 

Marian stayed for no more — waited to 
give no comfort to the frightened woman. 
The figure taking its strange hurried way 
in the shrubbery was Adeline. Without 
another word, through the garden-door she 
flew — across the lawn, wet with dew, her 
fleet feet passed — along the shrubbery where 
the figure in its grey covering had passed 
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with uncertain steps, screaming, * Adeline ! 
Miss Farrant, darling ! I'm coming ! wait for 
me ! ' Marian flew in an agony of terror, 
but in the fast-growing darkness could see 
no trace of the figure she sought. Onward 
she flew, through the little iron gate, out 
into the park. In the grey light the still 
lake gleamed like a white ribbon; and 
between her and it once more she recog- 
nised the form wrapped in the dark mantle, 
hurrying on in its strange fashion. Again 
she raised her voice, and shrieked, 'Adeline, 
dear, wait! it is me — Marian ! ' but there was 
no sign of hearing or caring for the sound. 
On, on she went, till the bank of the stream 
was nearly gained. Terror and pity gave 
wings to Marian's feet ; but as she, too, 
gained the edge of the stream, and wildly 
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stretched her arm out to grasp the form she 
had so anxiously pursued, with a shriek of 
terror she saw it fall forward into the cold, 
calm water before her. Without thought 
or consideration, forgetful of all but the 
safety of the unhappy girl, Marian plunged 
in after her, and succeeded in grasping the 
cloak that covered her; and th,en — there 
was a sound of many waters, and she was 
a little child beside her mother, who was 
telling her how naughty it was not to 
speak the truth ; and she was in her 
father's consulting-room, touching the 
things he bade her not; and she was in 
Cecil's chambers, pleading for her brother, 
and in her room, writing angry, threaten- 
ing letters to Nina. And then she was in 
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some kindly arms that gently spoke her 
name ; and, opening her eyes, she found 
herself lying on the bank of the stream, 
with Farrant kneeling over her, and a 
crowd of persons going forwards, carrying 
some burden towards the house. ' 

Young and healthy, Marian's immersion 
in the water had no ill effects after a night's 
rest and care ; but the unhappy girl who 
had in her frenzy thus attempted to end 
her life, lay raving in fever and delirium. 
The death she had sought she had not 
found. Marian's brave act had saved her 
for the time ; but the shock and the cold, 

to 

under such violent excitement, had been 
too much for her poor feeble frame, and 
the doctors in daily attendance gave no 
hope of her life* Marian and Nurse devoted 
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themselves to her. She called incessantly* 
for Marian, but did not know her when 
she stood beside hei\ Zealously and un- 
tiringly during that long, wretched week 
Marian tended her, and at last was re- 
warded by hearing her name called in softer 
accents ; and when she took her hand and 
said, 4 1 am here, dear Miss Farrant/ the 
poor thing said, — 

4 Ah ! Beauty, then they have not taken 
you away/ 

And so that day the senses wandered 
no more. She took her food and medicine 
gently from Marian's hand, but was very 
quiet, and spoke little. Towards evening 
her brother came as usual to sit beside 
her. Him too she knew, and bade him kiss 
her j he took hope from this, and begged 

p 2 
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Marian to go to bed; die should not, he 
said, sit up another night. 

4 1 do very well indeed, Mr. Farrant. I 
sleep like a top in the day, do I not, Nurse? 
Let me stay this one more night.' 

* Only till one o'clock. Nurse, I insist/ 
said Farrant. 

4 Yes, sir. I think Miss Ayrton ought 
to go to bed, certainly; but I don't think 
she'll be wanted another night.' 

With the quick eye of experience, Nurse 
saw the end was coming. Just as the 
sun set, and while its last rays gleamed 
on the waters of the little lake, Adeline 
startled her watchers by rising suddenly and 
exclaiming, 4 I see — I see — how glorious!' 
and,' falling back, with a smile of ineffable 
and supernatural beauty, the spirit passed 
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away. The evening had brought light to 
her, and the Mercy which is beyond all 
human mercy — knowing in, Wisdom be- 
yond all earthly knowledge what the poor 
afflicted girl in her darkened life had had 
to bear — would forgive, with Divine love, 
the sin and passion which had ended it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On hearing the sad news from The Oaks, 
Mrs. Wentworth offered to come and stay 

at 

with Marian until after the funeral, and to 
take her back to her house until something 
could be arranged for her future. 

Robert had been written to, and he had 
renewed his offer to let Marian live with 
them ; but she did not fancy it, and said 
she would greatly prefer to be independent, 
and find some similar situation. 
# Cecil came from London to the Grahams 
to fetch his mother, and proceeded to The 
Oaks to assist in the last sad offices. They 
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were all then to return to town on the 
following morning. 

In the evening, as Cecil and Farrant sat 
together at the window, talking over all 
the sad events of the last few days, Farrant 
said, suddenly, after a long pause — 

' I daresay you'll think I'm mad, child, 
but I cannot let that poor girl go amongst 
strangers, after all she has done for me. I 
have, as I've often told you, a horror of 
women interfering and putting my things 
about; but Marian is used to my ways— 
and I think — well — child — I think I must 
offer her a home here for good. There, it's 
out ! — you think I'm the most confounded 
fool you know.' 

4 Indeed I do not. I think you are 
prompted by the best feelings in the world, 
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Farrant,' said his Mend ; ' but I cannot see 
why your life is to be one long sacrifice 
to some one or other. Providence has 
removed from you the burden which has 
so long oppressed you. Why undertake 
another? Miss Ayrton is a light-hearted 
girl, and, when the first effect of this sad 
event has passed, she will make herself 
happy elsewhere. I do think you are 
bound now to consider yourown comfort.' 
4 Well, I don't know/ and a positive blush 
covered Farrant's face, ' that in making this 
arrangement I am not. I delight in her 
beautiful face, and I think I should take 
pleasure in training her unformed mind; 
and so— I — shall try before she leaves what 
the young lady thinks of it.' 
. Cecil had nothing more to say. He 
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thought Farrant was making a mistake, 
and feared he would repent it ; he had not 
seen the better part of Marian's nature as 
Farrant had ; to him she was only a beau- 
tiful doll, and he thought she would be a 
sorry companion for him in their old days. 

It was a lovely evening ; a young moon 
like a silver thread was sailing in the clear 
sky, and the softest of south winds bringing 
on its wings the perfume of the violets from 
the large bank of them blossoming beneath 
the study window. As the friends sat 
there talking, Marian passed slowly, alone 
down the shrubbery. She was taking her 
leave — with a sad heart, and eyes filled 
with tears — of the beautiful home where 
she had been so happy. 

Farrant had seen her pass where he sat. 
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Cecil had not; he had taken up a news- 
paper, and' was trying to decipher it in the 
failing light; and, looking tip to make some 
remark to his friend, he found he was 
alone. 

Marian wandered on through the shrub- 
bery, and, opening the gate, walked out 

into the park to the edge of the stream, 

« 

the scene of the awful accident which 
would never be blotted from her memory. 
A footstep behind her made her turn; the 
tears which had been in her eyes were 
slowly falling down her cheeks, and she 
could not trust her voice to speak, as 
Farrant came and stood beside her. 

4 Let me take you away from this place/ 
he Raid gently ; 4 its memories are too sad 
for you.' 
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4 Yes ; I'm going back now,' she found 
voice to say. ' I was only — only — bidding 
it all good-bye/ 

He drew her arm through his, and they 
walked on in silence for a moment; then 
he said, — 

4 1 am not a young romantic man, Miss 
Ayrton — my life's romance ended long ago 
— but — but — you have been happy here. 7 

4 Oh ! so happy — happier than I ever 
was — or, I think, ever shall be/ she added ; 
4 poor dear Miss Farrant, she was so good 
to me, and she did love me, and I 
loved her,' and poor Marian's tears flowed 
fast. 

4 Will you let her brother take her place,' 

he said. 4 Will you stay here, where you 
have been happy, and see if you still 
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remain so. Marian, I would do my best to 
make you so.' 

4 Stay with you ? ' said Marian in aston- 
ishment, lifting her eyes to his face won- 
deringly. A tender smile played on his 
lips, and his old love of fun came back 
as he said, — 

* Yes, why not; do you think it would 
be wrong?' 

4 Yes,' she said, still wonderingly. 

4 What, Marian, as my wife? ' 

4 Oh ! Mr. Farrant, don't ; it is cruel. I 
am too sad to joke now,' and she withdrew 
her hand quickly from his arm. 

4 Nonsense, my child, I am not joking; I 
am more serious than perhaps I have ever 
been, for I am taking on myself a serious 
responsibility. If you can love an old fellow 
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like me, or at least tolerate me enough to 
be my wife, I shall feel that a new life has 
dawned for me, and that perhaps even here 
I may be happy. You shall not answer me 
hastily. Dry those pretty eyes, because, 
unless you wish, tears need not flow about 
your leaving The Oaks. Go to sleep to- 
night, and tell me in the morning if you 
will be its mistress.' 

He surely guessed her answer, or he 
would not have drawn her to him before 
they entered the house, and kissed ten- 
derly the hot eyes, taking the tears away 
on his lips. 

Marian Ayrton left The Oaks the next 
morning, but to return to it as its mistress 
as soon as the twelvemonth had ended 
from the death of poor Adeline. 
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Her first employment on reaching 
London was to write to Nina. 

» 

* Forgive me/ she said, ' for the foolish, 
anonymous letter I sent you. Forget it, dear 
Nina; I am so happy now, and indeed I 
wish you to be. Marry Cecil Went worth ; 
you are worthier of him than ever I was.^ 
I am staying here under his roo£ seeing 
him constantly; and, though I must still 
admire him, he is now only to me a com- 
mon acquaintance. I am sure you will 
believe me when I tell you I am going to 
be Mr. Farrant's wife. Am I not honoured ! 
I tremble when I think how clever he is; 
but he seems so willing to put up with 
poor stupid me, and I shall try so hard to 
improve myself before next year that I 
hope I shall not make him ashamed of me. 
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And now, dear Nina, do show me that you 

forgive all my passionate folly by coming 

here to see me, or letting me come to you. 

Rob has married, and says he is happy. I 

owe you no anger on his account, alid it 

was only for him I was angry. I hope I 

shall never be in a passion again, after the 

scenes I have witnessed. Dear Mrs. Went- 

worth is an angel of goodness. What a 

mother-in-law you will have! Nina, God 

bless you and him you love, and believe 

me your affectionate and penitent old 

friend, 

Mabian. 

4 P.S. — Charlie says I am not to say 

" awfully" any more. Oh! isn't it funny 

to call him Charlie ? ' 

This letter came to Nina one morning 
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with another frongi Effie, relating the sad 
events at The Oaks. Poor Nina! She 
threw it aside with a heavy sigh, and at 
once prepared to reply to it, to accept poor 
Marian's apology, congratulate her on her 
engagement, and assure her how mistaken 
she was with regard to her. She did not 
say who Cecil was engaged to, as Effie had 
seemed to imply that she did not wish it 
talked of, and if she found out whilst with 
Mrs. Wentworth it would not be her fault. 
After Marian had been domiciled there 
some days, and had with astonishment 
receive! Nina's letter denying her en- 
gagement, and asking her to call on 
her any morning before one, Mrs. Went- 
worth came to her, and said she thought it 
must be a little dull staying only with 
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an old woman like herself, so she had invited 
Miss Graham to come up for a few days, if 
she was strong enough. % ' And we will 
have the Elwyns one evening whilst she is 
here, now you have been such a sensible 
girl as to make friends with Nina.' 

4 1 ought to be sensible now, Mrs. Went- 
worth, ought I not? I am afraid Mr. Far- 
rant will grow awful — I mean dreadfully 
tired of me. I cannot talk with him of 
anything he likes.' 

4 Take advantage of the time before you 
marry him,' said Mrs. Wentworth, 4 to fit 
yourself more to be his companion. You are 
not stupid, only you have let your mind run 
to waste. Plough and farrow it, and sow 
good seed, and you will reap an abundant 
harvest even now. Make up your mind for 

VOL. III. Q 
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two or three hours in each day to read 
history, ancient and modern — to make 
yourself acquainted with the names of cele-> 
brated people who are so often alluded to 
in conversation amongst intelligent people, 
and you will be astonished at your own 
improvement. Do not be always reading 
novels — not that I am one to condemn that 
class of literature at all. A good novel is 
as usefiil as it is amusing, and very healthy 
mental recreation, if not indulged in to 
excess. If you lived on sweets you would 
soon grow unhealthy: you would require 
good meat and bread to strengthen your 
body. In like manner your mind requires 
some good meat/ 

4 When I go to Rob, I fear I shall have 
no chance of nice books, and I do not think 
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Isora will improve me much by her conver* 
sation.' 

* I will lend you whatever you like/ said 
Mrs. Wentworth; ' and, besides, you are 
not going from me yet, so I would advise 
you to begin at once/ And so she did, and 
wondered how pleasantly the time passed, 
sitting by Mrs. Wentworth, while she 
worked or wrote letters in her delightful 
room, with the cooing of the doves and the 
rippling of the mimic fountain, reading of 
Marcus Curtius and his deadly leap, of that 
most pathetic of all tales — Yirginius and 
his daughter, of the noble Roman 
matrons ; all that had been unknown to 
her before having a still sweeter interest 
to her now, because with their names came 

« 

back the memory of the lovely home she 

Q2 
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was soon to call her own, and the kind, 
generous being for whose society she was 
striving to fit herself. 

Effie accepted Mrs. Went worth's invita- 
tion, on one condition, which was that Cecil 
would fetch her. He could not, he said, leave 
town for ten days or more, so that Marian 
had been more than a month there, and 
was talking of leaving for her brother's 
house, as she feared she was intruding on 
these kind friends. She had been to see 
Nina, and had come home raving of the 
beauty of Rita, and full of concern at 
Nina's pale face. 

* I think, Mrs. Wentworth, she fags her- 
self with that beautiful child or something, 
or else she really is cut up about Robert, 
for she looks sadly, I think.' 
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4 I am sorry to hear that. I hope she is 
not going to be ill. Her life is such a 
valuable one. What wonders she has dpne 
with that child. 7 

4 Yes; indeed she must have done, by 
what I hear. Oh ! I wish I was as clever 
as she is.' 

4 Work away, dear,' said Mrs. Went- 
worth kindly; 4 and, by the bye, I think you 
must treat yourself to some music lessons. 
It will be a great boon to you in your 
country home, and amuse your husband 
too — a great fact.' 

To this Marian readily consented, and 
laughingly declared at last that she was 
sure the days were only eight hours long 
instead of twelve, they went so fast. At 
length Cecil started to fetch Effie, Mrs. 
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Wentworth saying that Marian must really 
stay till after the promised visit. 

Summer was fast hastening on. It had 
been a bright, sunny May, and the weather 
was still lovely. Fine crops of hay were 
lying in the fields, making the air redolent 
of its sweet scent, and the orchards, gay 
with cherry and apple blossoms, gave 
promise of an abundant crop of fruit. A 
bee of a venturesome disposition had come 
out to inspect the weather, and see the 
chances of a good crop of honey, and came 
buzzing along past as fair a flower as any in 
the garden. Effie was on her father's arm, 
walking up and down in expectation of the 
return of the dog-cart which had gone to 
the station to fetch Cecil. 

Wheels at last. ' There he is ! ' she cried, 
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her face all alight with joy, till she looked 
her old bright self. 

4 My dear Effie, how well you look ! ' said 
Cecil, clasping in his the little hands so 
eagerly held out, and Jkissing tenderly the 
beautiful face uplifted to his. 

4 Isn't she, Cecil? getting well now, my 
darling? ' said her father. 

4 Yes, I hope so, my good physician ! 
How are we to p^y him ? ' asked Effie, 
playfully glancing at Cecil. 

4 His fee is the dearest I ever had to pay, 
my child,' said Mr. Graham. 

4 Dear father ! but there is to be no part- 
ing, you know. We are to live together, all 
of us; are We not, Cecil, my darling? ' 

4 Yes, if you wish it, certainly, love/ he 
answered. 
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' You are so grave, dearest,' she said, 
when alone together. She had been talking 
with almost her old brightness. * What is 
it ? Does anything worry you ? Tell your 
own Effie. It must be a relief to speak of 
our griefs to those who love us, as I love 
you, dearest and best/ 

4 1 have nothing to tell you, dear, indeed. 
I am always grave, am I not ? I often 
wonder how such a playful sprite as 
you were once, could ever love anyone so 
serious.' 

' I did not think you serious, nor were 
you when I first knew you ; but since our 
engagement you have seemed so. * Cecil, 
you love me, don't you ? ' she said, looking, 
with a sudden start, in his face. 

He took her head between his hands and 
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drew it to his lips and kissed the shining 
hair ; but he did not answer. This action 
was to her an answer perhaps, for lying 
back on her cushions, she took one of his 
hands prisoner in hers, and lay still, fondling 
it for some time ; then she said, — 

4 Cecil, I wonder if it's right to love any 
earthly being as I love you. Sometimes I 
think it cannot be ; that such love is the 
idolatry we are so often warned against. 
The very sun seems dark without you, the 
hours of your absence ages, wherein I only 
lie and count them as they pass till you are 
here again. Wrong would be right if you 
said it was ; and to gain and keep your 
love I would — oh, Cecil, I believe I would 
even peril my soul ! ' 

'Hush, hush, Effie! For God's sake 
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don't talk like this! No human being was 
ever worth such love. If even it were 
right so to love them, I am not worthy, I 
am sure.' 

4 Yes you are, Cecil ; no one ever was 
more worthy ; and I know not any suffering 
I would not sooner bear than resign the 
love which is dearer to me than life. Oh, 
my own, own darling ! what should I feel 
to wake and find you did not love me any 
more V 

4 We will not think of imaginary griefs, 
Effie, dear ; we must find the courage to 
bear them when they come, and, by Divine 
mercy, it generally does come with them. 
Let us talk of other things. I have to tell 
you about the new strange lovers, Marian 
and Farrant.' 
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4 Oh, yes, tell me of them,' she said ; 
' that will amuse me.' And so they talked 
on, till the bell sounded for dressing. 

Still over Cecil's face there remained the 
gloom which the sharp eyes of love had 
noticed, and Effie watched him anxiously. 
He was to stay a week, and then take Effie 
to London with him. The lovely weather, 
the sweet pleasant place, the companion- 
ship of the beautiful creature whose love 
for him was a worship, might surely have 
left him little to wish for; but Cecil was 
wretched. Day by day he felt more bit- 
terly the mistake he had made; and the 
love which some men would have given 
an empire to possess made him sadder 
than he could say. Beyond her childish, 
playful talk to her father and her dog, she 
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had little to say ; he had discovered that, 
and that added to his pain. A companion 
for life, he felt, should be able to give 
advice, to have an opinion of her own on 
most subjects, to be her husband's best 
counsellor, with sense enough to under- 
stand his difficulties, and judgment enough 
to solve them. Effie seemed to know but 
one thing, how to love. And though he 
admitted that that must form a great and 
most important point for mutual happiness, 
that love must be guided by wisdom, and 
regulated by the law which forbids us to 
love the creature better than the Creator, 
if the happiness was to be lasting. He 
would, doubtless, have argued differently 
if his own heart had been in the matter, if 
all those endearing expressions of which 
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poor Effie was so lavish, had found an echo 
there — if, in short, he had sought and won 
the love, he would have valued it more. 
It had been given unasked; he was grate- 
ful, flattered, but it did not purchase his 
love in return. 

Beyond her beauty, there was nothing 
in Effie that excited his admiration or 

4 

awoke the better feeling of his nature. 
There was something wanting; she had no 
influence — no power over him ; he was not 
enslaved by her loveliness; he was not 
governed by her intellect. Her pretty 
caprices, her playful wilfulness, stirred no 
feeling in him, and his thoughts in her pre- 
sence would wander back, in spite of all 
his efforts, to a low, sweet voice, in a little 
sunny room, he had lately heard speaking, 
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with sense and intelligence, of all that most 

interested him, showing in all she said and 

all she did what was the motive that 

guided her — making him feel and know 

that a higher love than any earthly one 

was what she strove to gain, and that, 

though capable of the truest, deepest, most 

faithful affection, it would show itself not 
in words but in deeds, in a rare, unselfish 

devotion which would strive unceasingly 
to lead its objects into that ' narrow path ' 
she had chosen herself, and which she 
would have power to make even the most 
unbelieving think, at last, was the right 
one. Men, as a rule, object to give ex- 
pression to their religious sentiments, or 
even to acknowledge that they possess any ; 
but they expect to find them in the woman 
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they choose to be their wife and mother of 
their children, and honour and love her 
more, the more they are persuaded that the 
highest motives actuate all she does. 

Once Effie poutingly complained that 
Cecil was so much at Beechdale. He did 
go there each day, and went in the wood 
where the lilies grew, sitting beneath 
the tree where he had heard the voices 
on that memorable morning. One day 
he was in the drawing-room just before 
luncheon, and the children were brought 
down. 

4 Do you see a likeness to anyone in 
Milly?' asked Mrs. Martyn. 

4 You me#tn Miss Elwyn,' he said. 

4 Yes, she is exactly like her aunt.' 

He took the child up and kissed her 
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eagerly, and setting her down, his face 
all glowing, said — 

4 1 dare not kiss the tiny baby — 1*111 
afraid of those small mites.' 

When he left, a magnificent doll was 

sent to Milly, with Mr. Wentworth's love* 

* 

Milly used to call him afterwards, 4 My 
nice doll man, what kissed me so hard.' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

L Nina, my child, you do not look well/ 
said Mrs. Elwyn to Nina, one morning 
at breakfast. 

4 No ; does she, Mrs. Elwyn ? Her 
dear sweet face is so pale/ said Rita. 
■' Ah ! it's not now, because we are noticing 
it. Do / worry you ? is it teaching me ? ' 

4 Oh, no, no ! certainly not/ answered 
Nina eagerly. ' I like that of all things in 
the world. I should like to teach you 
always, my darling, till you are a grown- 
up young lady. I am really quite well, 
and I always was pale, mother dear.' 

VOL. III. B 
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4 Not so pale as you are now. I think 
you want another run down to Beechdale. 
Letters, Maria ! Thank you. One for you 
as usual, Nina. I never saw such a 
correspondence.' 

Her face was not pale when she opened 
and read it. 

4 What is it, dear ? ' asked her mother — 
4 nothing alarming ? ' 

4 Oh ! dear no ; only a note from 
Mrs. Wentworth, asking us to go to a 
quiet evening party. Effie is staying there, 
and Marian, you know.' 

4 When is it to be ? ' 

4 To-morrow.' 

4 To-morrow ! I have no engagement, 
so I suppose we must go.' 

4 1 suppose we must] and Nina sighed. 
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4 Don't you like to go, darling ? ' asked 
Rita, coming up to Nina and throwing 
her arms caressingly round her. 

'You know I never care to go any- 
where, Rita. I'm such a silly one to stay 
at home. But where do you think I am 
going to take you on Friday ? ' 

' Oh ! I don't know.' 

4 Why, there is a Spanish company come 
to London, and on Friday they perform, 
for the first time, a ballet (Taction. I thought 
you would enjoy seeing your mother's 
country people, and you know Spaniard* 
are such dancers. I hear Inez Gonzales 
is superb.' 

4 Oh ! thank you, sweet auntie, what a 
treat ! ' said the child with another en* 

R 2 
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thusiastic kiss ; and the discussion of 
Nina's looks was not renewed. 

Beautiful beyond description did Effie 
look, dressed for the evening, in a gown 
of the finest muslin trimmed with rich lace 
high to her throat, with a Spanish man- 
tilla thrown over her head and across her 
delicate chest — for a short cough was too 
often heard, and the doctor enforced 
wrapping up, even in this soft spring 
weather — one large turquoise and 
diamond brooch fastening the lace, the 
only ornament she wore save the be- 
trothal ring which Cecil had taken such 
pains to choose, and which he had seemed 
to think by its splendour could somewhat 
atone for the absence of the love he would 
so gladly have been able to give with 
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it. Effie would have exchanged it for a 
brass one with Nina had she known all. 
Cecil was seated by her couch, showing her 
some photographs, when the door opened, 
and Nina and her mother entered. He 
gave a slight, scarcely perceptible, start as 
their names were mentioned, and went on 
showing the pictures ; but when they ap- 
proached Effie to speak to her, with a 
strange foreboding of coming sorrow, she 
noticed the ashen pallor of Cecil's face, 
and the bright flush which covered Nina's, 
tinging even her ears with crimson. 

The evening passed very pleasantly for 
some of the party ; the Tauntons, Mrs. 
Wentworth's favourite friends and neigh- 
bours, came in. Mr. Taunton was more 
than usually witty and brilliant, causing 
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many a merry laughi at his sallies, and no 
stranger entering the room would have 
thought that a sad heart was amongst 
them. Marian played, and exceedingly 
well,- showing what credit she had done 
her master. The Tauntons sang some 
duets together charmingly, and then Mrs. 
Wentworth came to Nina, and said, — 

4 You enchanted me once ; will you not 
again? just one ballad.' 

Before she could reply, to her astonish- 
ment and equally to that of his mother, 
Cecil, who was seated near, starting from 

his chair, said,— 

4 No, no, mother ; Miss Elwyn hates to 

sing ; I will not have her do so. Let us 

have a round game ; Effie likep that ; we 

can draw the table to her couch. ' And 
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before there was time to object, the table 
•was moved and cleared, and the cards 
were out, and in an excited hurried man- 
ner Cecil was arranging the game. 

There was no more music that night ; 
and on Effie's account they separated early. 

A day or two after, Effie asked Mrs. 
Wentworth if she would drive her to 
Fulham. 

4 1 want to see Nina's home, and I want 
to see Rita.' 

* So you shall, dear, certainly ; we will 
go to-day.' 

Effie seemed to enjoy the drive, and 
nothing could be sweeter or more kind 
than Nina. 

4 Ah ! thank God I am mistaken/ 
Effie thought as she drove home. ' Some 
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cause I know not of occasioned their emotion* 
J could not be kind and tender to anyone 
who took my Cecil from me. She never 
would have received me so graciously, so 
tenderly, if she loved him. Dear little 
thing, how charming she is, and how she 
has managed my poor Rita ! why she is 
a little lady, instead of a rough wild 
child.' 

She had drawn the child to her whilst 
they sat there, and whispered, — 

4 Do you know you gave me to Cecil 
Wentworth when you were ill ? ' 

4 Did I ; I didn't remember/ she had 
answered. 

' No, poor chick ; you did not know 
what you said then. Do you love him as 
much as ever ? ' 
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4 Yes, quite.' 

4 You must come and stay with me 
when we are married.' 

4 Thank you/ answered Eita ; but* she 
glanced at Nina, and soon slipping away 
from Effie, went to her and sat down at 
her feet. 

The next day, in the twilight, just 
before dinner, Effie was lying in the 
drawing-room, when Cecil came in, and 
sitting beside her, said in a quick, hurried 
voice, — 

4 Effie, dear, I have something to say 
to you. Don't you think — (you are so much 
better, you know — well, I hope we may 
say) — that we had better settle, before 
you go home, what day we may name for 
the wedding, you know? and don't you 
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think, as you are so ill/ he said, 4 that no 
fuss would be better— not a heap of brides- 
maids, and all that?' t 

4 Cecil/ said Effie, with a light laugh, 
4 first I am quite well, and then I am 
so ill. What do you mean?' 

4 Oh ! I am a fool ; but 1 declare I 
am as nervous asking you this as a boy 
making his first declaration. I scarcely 
know what to say, but you know what I 
mean. A quiet, nice wedding, and get 
it over soon, is what I want.' 

4 Oh, Cecil! I think the wedding is such 
fun; 

4 Fun to all whom it does not concern/ 
he answered. 

4 It is such a charming thing to be, once 
in one's life, of such delicious importance. 
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I think/ continued Effie, 4 the bride is 
everything. Oh! let me wait till I'm 
quite strong, and then I should like eight 
bridesmaids and eight nice fellows for 
them, to take them to breakfast ; and to 
Jhave the school children line the road, and 
the path to be strewed with flowers, and 
the bells to ring — the dear old cracked bells 
at home that hav'n't a notion of ringing; 
and Don, my sweet Don, to have a large 
wedding favour,' she continued, with her 
old merriment sparkling in her face ; 4 and 
Mrs. Hammond to see it all ! or it won't be 
like being married at all. Oh! say 
yes, you darling boy/ and clasping her 
hands round his arm, she looked implor- 
ingly in his face. 
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4 Well, Effie ! it must be as you like, 
but say when.' 

4 Oh, dear ! Well then July the 10th, 
and Marian and Nina Elwyn shall be the 
two first bridesmaids.' 

4 No, no ! That is — don't have her ; 
she's too little for a bridesmaid.' 

4 You goose, nonsense. Little ! why 
I'm going to have Rita.' 

4 Oh, well ; as you will. You will 
not say sooner than the 10th of July.' 

4 No, darling ! I 've all my things to 
get ready. It's impossible.' 

4 Come ; there's the dinner-gong. Talk it 
over with my mother; perhaps she can 
manage to get these wonderful 44 things " 
ready before then;' and, offering her his 
arm, he took her down to dinner. He ate 
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none himself, complained of severe head- 
ache, and went to bed early. 

4 Cecil, I want so much to have a row 
down the river/ said Effie next day. 4 1 
was lying awake, with the sun shining 
into my room, and I thought how I should 
like it. Do take me.' 

4 My dear girl, it is too cold for you yet, 

and you know it is a long drive to get 

there. You would feel it much too 

fatiguing/ 

4 Oh, but,' she said, playfully, 4 I've 

settled all that. I'm going to write and 

ask Nina to let me come to her home and 

have some luncheon early, and go afterwards, 

and she to go with us and Marian. Oh ! it 

will be jolly. Do say yes. I should like to 

see you pull, and I do dote on the water/ 
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4 But I think it would be strange to 
ask Mrs. Elwyn to give you luncheon ; 
we are scarcely on such intimate terms 
as that/ answered Cecil. 

4 Oh, nonsense! Nina and I are quite 
old friends ; you forget that— r-all that long 
dreary nursing at Beechdale, when we 
were like two Sisters of Charity. You 
must not really say no. If you do, oh ! I 
shall believe you don't love me. My 
father always let's me do as I like.' 

' Very well. And am I to spoil you 
always like this V he asked, with a smile, 
which had in it more sadness than mirth. 

' Yes ; and I tell you what, sir : if you 
don't let me do just as I like, I won't be 
married till this time twelvemonth. There, 

« 

now ! ' 
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'Well, well! but listen. We won't 
intrude on the Elwyns— -there *s Marian 
and all, it makes so many. It would be 
all very well you alone. I tell you what, 
we will go to the " Star and Garter " 
at Richmond, have some lunch, and rest, 
and then I will take you on the river a 
little while/ 

4 Oh! but it would be so much more 
jolly to go to Fulham and have Nina. I 
want her to come too, 7 persisted Effie. 

4 It can be no treat to her, Effie,' said 
Cecil, almost pettishly; 4 she is on the 
water incessantly, I dare say.' 

4 Well, I don't care. If Nina is not 
to go I shan't go; and I shall think you 

4 

are a nasty unkind thing, and not my 
own beautiful darling Cecil any more; and 
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I won't take any more of that horrid 
cod liver oil; and then I shall die, and 
you will be sorry.' 

A spasm as of pain seemed to pass over 
Cecil's face, and he said, earnestly, 4 Don't, 
don't jest on such a subject, my dear Effie, 
for heaven's sake.' 

4 Jest ! Then you mean you would 
not be sorry,' she said, laughing at his 
earnestness. 

4 Effie, I should be bitterly, bitterly 
sorry if you were to die,' he answered, 
taking her hand in his, ' and I hate to hear 
you talk lightly of it.' 

4 Then you will ' take Nina and me on 
the water,' she pleaded, laying her head 
caressingly on his shoulder and looking up 
in his face. 
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4 If you make so strong a point of it, I 
suppose I must.' 

4 There's a dear good boy ' 

4 But listen/ he interrupted. 4 1 will not 
have you ask luncheon for me; you and 
Marian have the brougham and go, and I 
will ride down in the afternoon and call for 
you.' 

4 Then I shall write and say Friday, if 
fine. I shall look forward to it so, you 
cannot think.' 

4 1 hope you will enjoy it, dear, I am 
sure; but my mother will scold, and say 
you are very imprudent, I fear/ . 
. Effie only laughed a little bright laugh 
of defiance; and as Nina, of course, wrote 
to say she should be very pleased to give 
them luncheon, and the morning dawned 
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soft and balmy as heart could desire, they 
started; Cecil put the girls into the car- 
riage, with heaps of wraps and shawls, and 
turned again into the house, heartily wish- 
ing it would pour with rain and send them 
back again. Nina had not in her note said 
anything about joining the boating party, 
therefore he was half in hopes she would 
not accompany them ; for his only prospect 
of peace- — happiness he had ceased to dream 
of — was in seeing as little as possible of 
Nina for the future. He had had an inter- 
view with Robert Ayrton about the 
money, and they had decided that, beyond 
a question, the payment must have been 
made by Nina. Robert said he would 
return it to her immediately; but he so 
feared its coming to the knowledge of his 
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wife, who had no idea of the attachment 
which had once subsisted between them, 
that he would much rather Cecil. should 
undertake to do so. He had, therefore, 
merely enclosed the cheque in a sheet of 
paper, with the words — the same she had 
written to him — ' With sincere and grate- 
ful thanks.' He had taken no pains to 
conceal his writing, for he knew she would 
quite understand the matter, and would 
riot, he felt sure, allude to a subject fraught 
with such sorrow and vexation. 

Silently and abstractedly Cecil sat through 
luncheon, and went off at three o'clock to 
join the girls, with a sad foreboding at his 
heart that he could not shake off — watched 
out of sight by his mother, who saw that 
each day he grew sadder and looked more 

8 2 
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anxious, till she began to think whether it 
would not be advisable to put a stop to an 
engagement which seemed to promise no 
happy termination. 

The sun was shining on the glittering 
waters, and the softest wind scarcely 
stirring the trees, as a little boat glided 
down the river towards Richmond. Other 
boats passed and repassed them, and their 
occupants all turned to gaze at the un- 
usually lovely women it contained. 

' Lucky fellow that,' said one young 
fellow, who was skulling a companion up 
the river. 

4 Yes ; deuced handsome, two of them. 
The little one I know. I fancy she dined at 
the Governor's a week or two ago. Wynd- 
ham was awful " nuts " on her — if it's the 
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same girl — and I think it is. We'll pull 
past again presently.' 

4 Yes, I vote we do ; that fellow can't be 
going to marry them all, and I should 
awfully like another look at the girl with 
the hair.' 

4 Haven't they all got, hair ? ' 

4 Yes, you owl,' said his friend, giving 
him a splash with the oar; 4 but I mean 
the golden hair.' 

4 Oh, yes ; but I like " the dark girl 
dressed in blue " best, she's more in my 
style. The light-haired women always 
look washed-out.' 

4 For blue, I suppose, we read black.' 

4 Oh! was it black? I never see the 
gowns. I only said in blue because of 
the song, you know.' 
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4 No; I did not know, because I could 
not imagine that a girl in deep mourning 
was the least like a girl dressed in blue. 
Let's turn/ They turned at once, and just 
as they came up with the other boat, the 
younger man said, ' 1 say, give the skulls 
to me/ His friend handed them over at 
once, with a comical smile; and a shout of 
merry laughter — Effie's own ringing laugh 
—echoed over the water, as poor Brown 
junior 'caught a crab,' and going back- 
wards into the boat, displayed the soles of 
his boots to 'the dark girl dressed in 
blue.' 

' Better luck next time, old fellow,' said 
his friend, as soon as he could speak for 
laughing; 'let's go down farther, and 
take a little allowance; Fm frightfully hot/ 
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4 Serve you right for laughing at a fellow. 
How confoundedly those girls laughed ! 
Girls are such fools; they laugh at every- 
thing. 7 

' It was enough to make a cat laugh, 
Brown, to see a chap, about to display his 
powers of pulling, only make an exhibition 
of his boots instead.' 

Over the waters glided the little boat 
-with its fair freight, Effie lying back 
on cushions provided for her by Nina's 
thoughtfulness, her beautiful face beaming 
<with happiness. Poor Effie ! Marian, her 
loveliness also enhanced by the excitement 
and the delightful sensation of being car- 
ried through the soft air so smoothly and 
swiftly, by the beauty of the scene, and by 
the bright thoughts of the sunny future 
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she anticipated; and Nina — in her face, in 
which there was no real beauty, but, to 
those who scanned it, something better far 
— what of Nina? She sat by Effie's side, 
watching her tenderly, keeping the shawls 
round her, shielding her from the sun, and 
in every way attending to her comfort. 
And Cecil watched them, and said, 4 Thank 
God, she cannot love me; she could not be 
so careful of anyone who had, as she would 
suppose, robbed her of my love. 7 

Ah ! much as he loved and admired her, 
he did not yet know Nina. She believed 
that his heart was given to Effie, that to 
him Effie was more precious than anything 
on earth; must she not, then, be precious 
to her? He loved her; could she help being 
kind, tender, loving to what he prized so 
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much? She liked Effie for herself, ad- 
mired her exquisite beauty, her pretty, fas- 
cinating ways ; but a fresh value attached 
to her now — she was Cecil's love. And 
though she envied her great happiness, and 
would have borne much to change places 
with her, it was an envy without malice, 
and at no cost to Effie would she have 
won the love she coveted. 

And the boat went on. Sometimes they 
talked and laughed, but more often they 
were all silent. 

4 Are you not glad I made you come ? ' 
said Effie once to Nina ; 4 it is so lovely.' 

4 It is very lovely, and I am glad if you 
are/ she said gently. 

4 Let us row up to the shore and get out 
a little while; see how tempting it looks 
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amongst the hay there. Cecil, dear, may 
we?' 

4 Yes, dear, if you like.' 

And so they pulled to the bank, and all 
got out, and Nina and Cecil got cushions 
and shawls for Effie, and with soda water 
and sherry and biscuits they regaled them- 
selves, Cecil sitting in the boat, the girls 
tossing the biscuits to him, he catching them 
for their amusement, and so the time passed 
among the fragrant hay, with the rippling 
of the water, and the splashing of oars, 
and the wind whispering to the rushes, 
and the larks singing in the blue sky* 
Several times Cecil said it was time to be 
going back, but the girls kept begging 
for a few moments more. And Marian 
said (nudging Nina, as Cecil, having 
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moored the boat, leaped out on the shore), 
4 Let us go and find some wild flowers; 
I they would like to be alone,' she whispered* 
And Nina rose without a word, and 
followed Marian, who ran along laughing 
and talking, till they were quite out of 
sight. 

The time went on, Effie, with Cecil beside 
her, too happy to care how it passed. The 
boat went by with young Brown and his 
friend, and they glanced at the couple, and, 
smiling, the friend said, ; Oh ! that's the one, 
is it ? lucky fellow ! ' and the water rippled 
on at their feet, and the soft wind kept on 
its loving whisper to the rushes, and the 
larks sang louder in the sky, and the dip- 
ping of the oars as the boats passed by 
made its pleasant sound on the still air. 
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Long will sounds like these bring sad 
echoes back to one among them ! 

4 What a time those girls are!' Cecil said 
at length ; 4 we really must go home ; you 
will catch cold.' 

4 Oh, Cecil, I feel as if I should like to 
stay here for ever. I think I shall never 
be so happy again.' 

Cecil did not answer ; he was listening. 
Hark! surely he heard shrieks. Yes ; 
louder, nearer. He started to his feet. 

4 What is it, Cecil? ' cried Effie, alarmed 
at his sudden startled movement. 

The question was answered by Marian 
running, with blanched face and hands ex* 
tended, screaming, 4 Save her, save her ! ' 

4 Where is she ? what is it ? ' he asked, 
in a calm unnatural voice. Effie looked 
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up at him ; his face was deadly pale, even 
to his lips. 

4 The bull, the bull-! Come, do come ! ' 
she gasped. 

4 Stay with her/ he said, flinging 
Marian's hand from him ; and in a second . 
he was gone. 

4 Tell me about it, Marian/ said Effie, very 
gently; 4 be calm! he is strong and brave.' 

4 Oh ! we went through a field, dear, and 
were looking for wild flowers in the hedge, 
when we heard a strange noise, and look- 
ing up saw a bull coming towards us, with 
his head down and his tail up, roaring fright- 
fully. " Don't be frightened," said poor 
Nina, but I screamed awfully. She stood 

quite still, staring at the brute, and then 
walked a step or two nearer to him. He dug 
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his horns in the ground and tossed the turf 
into the air ; and I, in an agony of terror, 
flew back for help. Oh, Effie ! what shall 
we do? I cannot stay here, and yet I'm 
afraid to move. What shall we do ? ' 

4 We can do nothing but be still,' said 
Effie, in the same calm voice, taking 
Marian's hand in hers, which were as cold 
as ice. 

4 Oh, dear ! you are catching cold too ; 
let me get you some more sherry,' said 
poor Marian. . 

4 No, no I do not think of me ; let us 
only pray fpr them.' 

Minutes, which seemed hours, to the poor 

terrified girls, passed as they sat hand in 

hand listening eagerly for the first sound. 

How Cecil reached the spot he knew not* 
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He had not stayed to ask Marian in what di- 
rection he was to go, but he went with rapid 
strides the way she had come, and soon he 
saw the rabid animal and the small brave 
form confronting him. With one leap over 
the hedge he was soon beside her, and 
snatching from her shoulders the scarlet 
and white cloak she wore, and which had 
probably excited the animal more, he ad- 
vanced to him with it extended,, and having 

dexterously thrown it over his head and 
face, he caught Nina up in his arms and put 

her over the hedge, and whilst the enraged 
bull was running round and round, and 
pawing the ground, in his fury to rid him- 
self of the garment, which was now en- 
tangled in his horns, Cecil leaped the hedge, 
and throwing his arm round Nina, who, 
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now that the time for action was over, 
could scarcely support herself, he half 
dragged, half carried her back to the 
anxiously expectant girls. 

Very few were the words that passed as 
the boat cleft the waters quickly back. The 
carriage was ready at the door for them, 
as Cecil had ordered. With difficulty Nina 
walked up the landing-steps and across the 
lawn; her limbs trembled so that but for 
Cecil's aid she must have fallen. 

4 How very stupid I am ! What an idiot 
you must think me, Mr. Wentworth ! 
Thank you so very, very much. I am in- 
debted to you for my life, I believe, for I 
do not think I could have kept him at bay 
much longer.' 

Cecil tried to speak, but with the little 
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hand on his arm, the excitement of having 
rescued her, the tender tones of the voice 
which was music to him thanking him, 
overpowering him— his heart was beating 
heavily enough for Nina to feel its throb- 
bing. 

4 Mr. Wentworth, won't you come in and 
take some wine? I'm afraid you are ill;' 

and in spite of her efforts, she could not 

subdue the tremble in her voice, for she 

was frightened at the violent pulsation. 

4 No, thank you/ he muttered ; 4 good 

night ! God bless you ! ' and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Wentworth was once more alone in 
her elegant little home. Effie had gone 
back to her father and Marian to her 
brother. She found a sad contrast between 
Mrs. Wentworth and her brother's wife ; 
and often longed to be back in that pretty 
room with the doves, reading the nice 
books, and listening to the pleasant voice 
and the pleasant wise words of her gracious, 
gentle hostess. Now she took refuge in 
her own room, and read the books lent her 
by Mrs. Wentworth, and the letters which 
came very, very frequently from the Oaks. 
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She had not asked, him to write to her, 
because she was so shy of answering him, 
knowing both her writing and spelling were 
so defective ; but before she had been a fort- 
night at Mrs. Wentworth's, his first letter 
arrived. How unlike it was to any notion 
of a love letter Marian had formed ; but 
though at first there was a tinge of disap- 
pointment in her heart, she had grown to 
like them now, and think there could be no 
letters so charming, so sensible. She was 
malleable as wax ; those who loved her and 
were kind could mould her which way 
they would, and her impressionable nature 
grew like the people who surrounded her. 

In the ill-managed, comfortless home she 
was in now, where the only conversation 
she heard was some extravagant tale of 

T 2 
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American life, or discussions of the fashions 
of dress or the expense of fabrics, it was 
pleasant to her now to take out 4 Charlie's ' 
letters and read them over and over. 

Perhaps some of my young lady readers 
may like to see what sort of a letter 
Farrant did write ; therefore, for their 
pleasure, I transcribe his first : — 

4 My dearest Marian, — 1 wonder if you 
are expecting a letter from me. I told 
you I was an old fellow, who had lived out 
my romance, and so I know you will not 
expect what is usually termed a love letter, 
if you expect one at all. I think when a 
man has asked a woman to become his 
wife, he has made a speech so much to the 
purpose — so comprehensive in its assurance 
that that * woman is to him beyond all 
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others dear — that she has no need to hear 
from him a variety of tender expressions 
to convince her of his affection. You have 
kindly consented to take me with all the 
gloss of youth rubbed off by a somewhat 
rough contact with the world, and I am 
sure you will not be expecting that I shall 
write in such glowing terms as I should 
have done had I met you in the spring 
time of my life. I shall write to you now 
believing that you care to hear from me, of 
how I pass the days, and how it fares with 
me altogether, and I shall hope in return 
to hear from you. 

4 First, in reply to this, saying whether I 
am right in conjecturing that you will like 
to hear from me, and after that to give me 
frequent assurances of your well doing, 
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which is a subject I find somehow very 
near my heart. Reading yesterday in 
good old Dr. Fuller I came on this pas- 
sage ; I copy it for your edification : 

t " The good wife is none of our dainty 
dames who love to appear in a variety of 
suits every day new, as if a good gown, 
like a stratagem in war, was to be used 
but once. But our good wife sets up a 
sail according to the keel of her husband's 
estate. And if of high parentage, she doth 
not so remember what she is by birth, that 
she forgets what she is by match." There, 
child, what do you think of that? 

4 And so farewell, my Marian (there is a 
pleasant ring in that little pronoun) ; re- 
member that " he who loves another loves 

* 

himself, e'en for that other's sake." And so, 
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in such measure as you care for yourself 
shall I judge of your love for 

4 Yours for ever, 

4 C. Fabrant.' 

And as she would have kissed the most 
passionate effusion of the veriest boy that 
might have said he loved her, so did she 
kiss these letters, and lay them beneath 
her pillow, and, write back little trembling 
tender replies, with the dictionary beside 
her, each letter costing her five or six sheets 
of paper — as it was always written five or 
six times before it was considered fit to go. 
And strange to say this scholar — this man 
of great intellect — this cynical philosopher, 
watched for those illegible scrawls with 
the greatest anxiety, and read them with 
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a tender smile upon his lips, in spite of the 
faulty grammar and the doubtful spelling ! 

Nina since the boating expedition had 
been far from well, and her mother in- 
sisted that she should have some change 
of air. The sea, she thought, would be 
best for her, and proposed Brighton or 
Hastings ; but Nina declared it was getting 
too warm for either, and she would much 
rather wait until the autumn and go to 
Beechdale. 

In the autumn they would be married 
and gone. 

About a week after the return of the 
girls to their respective destinations, Cecil 
was sitting in the dining-room, looking at 
the paper, but its contents seemed to have 
but little interest for him. His mother 
sat watching him for some time, watching 
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the weary harassed look in his face, which 
had been there so long, and which was 
spoiling all his good looks. 

At length she said : 4 Cecil, my dear boy, 
I want to talk to you.' 

4 Certainly, mother ; what is it ? ' 
4 1 cannot bear your sad face any 
more; confide in your mother; what is 
wrong ? * 

4 Oh ! mother, why should I worry you ? 
let me bear it alone ; no earthly help is of 
any avail.' 

4 Nonsense, Cecil; if I cannot help you 
by removing your sorrow, I may comfort 
you with my sympathy; tell me, or I shall 
think the love and confidence which have 
subsisted between us so long is gone.' 

Cecil paused a moment before he an- 
swered, and then he said : 
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4 1 have found now at this eleventh 
hour, mother, that not only do I not love 
poor Effie, but that I do love Nina Elwyn ; 
what is to be done ? sometimes I wish I 
was dead.' 

4 My poor dear child, this is a sad com- 
plication, I own. Would to heaven you 
had told me this before; I thought you 
were quite free when I urged you to 
grant poor Mr. Graham's wish. I thought 
in time you must grow to love so 
sweet a girl. I never dreamt ypu loved 
already/ 

4 No, mother, nor did I, on my honour ; 
I was not aware that I cared for Nina, 
until I analysed my feelings more 
thoroughly, and asked myself why I could 
not love one who so truly loved me. It 
is so strange to me the passion of love — 
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for until now I have loved no one but 
you — that I could not think why her voice, 
her face for ever haunted me; you know 
she is so unlike anything I admire in 
woman. She is not like you, in short/ 
he said, with an effort at a smile, ' except 
in goodness; but I think of her all day, 
dream of her all night, and feel worse than 
a brute when my poor Effie looks in my 
face and asks me if I love her* She 
suspects me, I believe, for since that un- 
lucky day when I went to Nina's rescue 
with that animal, Effie has altered wonder- 
fully; she has been much colder, almost 
cross to me at times, and I have not heard 
from her since, a short hurried note an- 
nouncing her arrival.' 

c Cecil, this is certainly a most difficult and 
painful position to be in ; but as in all 
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matters, it seems to me that the truth is the 
best. Write or go to this poor child, tell 
her the truth, and leave the result in her 
hands ; to marry her loving another would 
be sinful; she will see this and release 
you/ 

4 But I cannot tell her all, mother ; what 
excuse am I to make for ever proposing 
to her?' 

4 1 think she will not ask that : the 
excuse, so often made with truth, you can 
urge? y° u did not know your own mind. 
It is all very bad and very distressing, 
but there is no way out of the difficulty 
but to face it courageously ; write to your 
cousin and say you will come down on 
Saturday till Monday, and drop a line to 
Effie saying you wish to see her on im- 
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portant business; that will slightly pre- 
pare her.' 

He took his mother's advice, as he 
always did, and received in reply from 
Mrs. Martyn a letter to say that she should 
be very pleased to see him. George was 
away, but he would be home, she thought, 
by that time. 'I cannot tell you/ she 
wrote, ' anything of your fiancee, for I 
have been confined to my room with a 
severe cold, and have not seen her since 
her return. I sent in to inquire after her, 
and heard she was quite well. There is 
a report in the village to-day that Mr. 
Graham is going to let the house. I am 
so sorry; I thought you would all live there.' 

Let the house I what did that mean ? 
and no answer from Effie — not that he 
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asked for one ; he merely said he was 
coming, but he expected one of her 
rapturous letters of joy at the thought. 

More wretched in mind and more nervous 
than he could ever remember being, he 
arrived at the station, and hiring a vehicle, 
set off for Beechdale. Mrs. Martyn was 
not so well, and had riot left her room, 
they said; Mr. Martyn had not returned, 
but orders were left to give him lun- 
cheon, and Mrs. Martyn hoped to come 
down to dinner; but, refusing luncheon — 
he was too worried to eat — he went at once 
to the Grahams. 

A large board, fc To let/ certainly stood 
in the grounds, and an unnatural -quiet 
seemed to reign as he walked up the 
drive and rang the door-bell, thfc sound 
of which was for the first time unaccom- 
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panied by the loud barking of Don; the 
door was opened by a stranger, and to 
the inquiry for Mr. Graham^ die said, 
4 They are away, sir; the family is gone.' 

4 Gone ! for God's sake, where — why?' 

4 1 don't know, sir, why, nor yet justly 
where ; but to the seaside, 1 think, sir. No, 
to some sort of baths, I think; but my 
husband knows, I believe; but he ain't 
about just now, sir. You ain't Muster 
Wentworth, are you? ' she said, suddenly. 
1 4 Yes, I am.' 

4 Ohy then, sir, V ve got a letter for you 
that will tell you all about it, sir, I reckon/ 

4 Qui<5k, give it me'. 
'/She seenied an age gone to get it. He 
sfiatched it froin her, and muttering 
4 Good morning,' hurried away, tearing 
op6n' the seal; and reading it as hd strodi 
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down the avenue. Three times he read 
it before he could believe the evidence of 
his senses :— 



' My dear Cecil, — I know I anf going, 
to astonish you beyond measure, but you 
know I was always a silly spoilt thing, 
and shall be to the end, I find — what 
will you think of me? — that somehow I 
do not love you as I thought I did; it 
was a foolish romantic girl's fancy, and it 
is gone. I have always declared I would 
not marry where I did not love, and I will 
keep my word — I never will. If that para- 
gon of perfection, the being worthy to wed 
me, ever appears, you may hear of my being 
married ; but it strikes me he never will. 
It is impossible for me to love anyone as I 
love my dear old dad, and I am happier with 
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him than I shall ever be with anyone on 
earth. No one could ever indulge me as 
he does, and I should only be wretched. 
Have I thoroughly disgusted you? Do 
you dash this letter down and feel how 
you have wasted time and thought on 
a worthless flirt ? I hope you do, because 
then I shall not pain you; but I did think 
I loved you better than life. It is best 
to awake before it is too late. My angel 
father has consented to let the house and 
travel about with me. I thought it was 
better, in case this foolish affair worried 
you, that we should not meet again. 
Forgive me, and believe me that I say 
what I mean when I bid God bless you ! 

' Effie/ 

VOL. III. U 
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Bewildered beyond words, scarcely 
knowing what he did, or where he was, 
Cecil walked with hurried steps to the 
station— he felt he could not see Mrs. 
Martyn or anyone — to get back to town to 
his mother, and consult with her on this 
wonderful event, was all he could do; and 
sending back a message from the station, 
saying he was obliged to return to town, 
and would write by post, he paced the 
platform uneasily till the train arrived, 
rushed out when it reached London — 
which of course he felt as if it never 
would — and nearly knocked down, as he 
hurried to get a cab, a small man with an 
unusually tall girl on his arm, dressed in 
the extravagance of the fashion. 'AwP 
. exclaimed the man, 4 don't knock a fella 
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down;' and gazing up into the face of 
the colossal statue on his arm with a look 
he intended to express ineffable tender- 
ness, he passed on; and those who had the 
happiness of knowing Brown junior, would 
have congratulated him on having at 
length found something 'in his style.' 
The young ensign had been for two days 
engaged to the only daughter of a rich 
City merchant. 



u 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The wonderment at this strange and 
sudden termination of the engagement 
between Effie and Cecil lasted of course 
a considerable time, and no one could 
throw any light on it, or say where they 
were gone. To Cecil it was a matter of 
great pain as well as astonishment; the 
more so that his conscience convinced 
him he was glad of the release : he would 
rather have suffered genuinely by her 
desertion than have felt as he did now, 
unable to profit by it. More than ever 
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he avoided Nina, and in like manner she 
avoided him ; and so the months went on. 

The time was drawing near for Marian's 
wedding. She had written to ask Nina 
to be one of her bridesmaids, and to Mrs, 
Martyn for permission that Rita should 
be another. Both had consented, and 
the child was enchanted at the thought. 
With the inconsistency of human nature, 
Mrs. Martyn had never rested till she had 
the child back, whom she had always 
wished before away ; and poor Rita, with 
her old wretched restlessness and discom- 
fort returned, was once more an inmate of 
Beechdale, pining for the companionship of 
Nina and the happy home she had left. 
Cecil was, of course, to be best man to 
Farrant; but it was with a sad heart he 
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looked forward to it. Pleasure had seemed 
to have gone out of life for him, and he 
had grown a moody, grave man, with 
smiles rarely visiting his face. His mother 
watched him anxiously and sadly, but she 
felt there was but one physician — time. 
She had Her own thoughts about Effie's 
letter, but to him she only said it was 
strange— nothing more. 

Farrant had, half ashamed of himself 
as he did so, pleaded for a shorter time 
than was first agreed on for the wedding, 
and it was now fixed for the 3rd of April. 
It was to be held, of course, at Mrs. Robert 
Ayrton's house. It was to be the 'han- 
selling of it.' They had been only in a 
temporary one since their arrival in Eng- 
land, for Mrs. Eobert had chosen to have 
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one built for her, and stipulated that it 
should be situated in a healthy spot, a 
pleasant drive from town. The neigh- 
bourhood of Haiijipstead Heath had been 
fixed on, and certainly a very elegant villa? 
erected. She had amused herself by get- 
ting it in full qrder for the wedding, and 
they were to move in a month before. 

The day was brilliant — not very warm, 
but bright and sunny as heart of bride 
could desire, and a more perfectly beau- 
tiful one never stood before an altar. 

Farrant had made it a personal favour 
to him that as little fuss as possible should 
be made. So few guests were invited, 
and as it was but a short distance to 
the church, the party had decided to 
walk. 
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Farrant came up the night before to the 
Wentworths', and the two friends sat up 
late talking. 

4 It's rather like dying and waking up 
to a new life, this marrying, Cecil/ said 
Farrant. ' I feel as though I ought to make 
my will ; but somehow I think it's the 
right thing for a fellow to do, and I hope 
you will some day follow my example/ 

Cecil sighed as he answered : 

4 All things somehow have gone cross 
with me lately, Farrant. I cannot tell 
you all my story, or you would pity me.' 

4 I see you are sadly worried and totally 
unlike yourself, and the sooner you give 
yourself a shake and throw off this gloom 
the better. Nothing was ever made better 
for sorrowing over it.' 
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4 True, Farrant ; but when you cannot 
see your way clear, when you are in doubt 
how to act for the best, and you know 
that a wrong step will peril your life's 
happiness, a man must indeed be a phi- 
losopher not to worry over it/ 

4 I am afraid to-morrow will be a trying 
day to you; but I did not like — I could 
not bear to be married without your being 
there.' 

4 Oh ! I shall get on somehow ; but the 
truth is, Farrant, I don't mind telling 
you this much — I love Nina Elwyn, have 
loved her all through my engagement, 
and I have not met her since it was 
so abruptly terminated. I own I shall 
be glad when that meeting is over.' 

4 Well, that is peculiar, I must own ; 
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as you say you cannot tell me, I must ask 
no questions; but it is a puzzle. And you 
have heard nothing of Effie Graham since ? f 

4 No, nothing. There is her letter ; ' 
and from his pocket-book he took it, and 
handed it to Farrant. 

4 Well, child, by that you appear to 
have had a narrow escape/ said Farrant 
in his old quaint manner; 4 and if I 
were you, instead of looking like . a dying 
duck in thunder, I should take advantage 
of my release from an unwilling captivity 
and put myself in bondage elsewhere.' 

4 If I could be sure that Effie meant 
this; but sometimes I think she is gone 
somewhere to break her heart, having 
discovered, though I know not how, that 
she did not possess mine. , 
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4 Well, I think that notion savours of 
the Romish doctrine, and is a work of 
supererogation. When a young lady whom 
you do not want for a wife assures you 
she does not want you for a husband, I 
think you are worse than silly not to 
congratulate yourself on such a fortunate 
coincidence, and at once endeavour to 
obtain the young lady whom you do 
wish for a wife. Think it over, child — 
think it over/ And with these words 
the two parted. 

Weddings are so much alike, that it 
is waste of time to describe Marian's. 

The meeting between Cecil and Nina 
was a very awkward one to both, and 
she, poor girl, had also to contend with 
the strange feeling of being a guest 
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in Robert Ayrton's house. Marian .had 
begged her so earnestly to come, to end 
at her wedding, the beginning of her new 
life, all the estrangement and annoyance 
of late years, backed up in her entreaties 
by Robert himself (who made a virtue of 
necessity, and said he had never been 
worthy of her, but he hoped always to 
retain her friendship), that she had con- 
sented, only thinking how thankful she 
should be when the weary day was ended. 
Was she thankful? 

The bride and bridegroom were gone; 
all the speeches had been gone through, the 
old shoe sent after them, and the guests 
were making that vain effort to be jovial 
which is such an effort on these occasions. 
4 It is so fine ; suppose the carriages are 
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sent for, and we all drive out in the 
country; 7 delightful idea, suggested by- 
Robert Ayrton, and instantly acted on. 

Oh! how much have green lanes and 
wild flowers to answer for. Somehow or 
other, and neither of them could ever tell 
how, save that leaving the carriages at an 
inn, for drivers and horses to refresh, the 
party all strolled away in search of violets — 
somehow or other, Cecil and Nina were 
alone, alone in a lane with the trees meet- 
ing overhead, with the bank sown with 
violets and primroses, and the sun coming 
aslant through the branches in long lines 
of light, and a sweet stillness over all ; and 
they were both picking violets, but speak- 
ing never a word; ' the beating of their 
own hearts was all the sound they heard.' 
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And he thought, — * Shall I tell her that 

» 

I love her ; to be laughed at, perhaps. I 
have always thought she did not love me — 
hoped it once ; but to-day, how white she 
was when I came in, how her little hand 
trembled in mine.' 

Nina is picking the violets at such a 
rate; she is half "way down the lane, 
picking as though she were going to sell 
them in the streets for her livelihood. 

4 What a large bunch you have gathered ! 
let me carry them; you can't hold them in 
your tiny hand — such a very tiny hand/ 
he says, as still \tfthout a w6rd she lets 
him take the violets from her. 

4 Are you not tired ? won't you sit down ? 
See, here is a nice mossy seat.' 
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' Thank you ; but where are all the 
others ? ' 

4 1 don't know, Nina ; I do not think I 
care/ he bursts forth. 4 1 want to tell you 
something ; will you listen ? ' And somehow 
the violets and the hands all got mixed up 
together. 'I want to tell you that — that 
though I was engaged once to be married, 
I did not love my promised wife.' The 
violets are all on the ground, and the 
prisoned hand has got loose. 'Yes, I 
know it seems hard, heartless, wicked, but 
it was not my fault; I acted thinking I 
was right. I can only tell my wife all the 
truth; she will have a right to know. 
Nina, can you trust me ? and so let me tell 
you some day, all. Here with God's sun- 
light glowing down on us, I can swear I 
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have loved but one, and that is you ; that 
I knew not my own heart till it was in 
your keeping; the fatal knowledge that 
it was so, maddened me, and I have 
known no peace since. If you can believe 
one who would lose his life rather than 
deceive you, hear me when I say that 
that life is utterly worthless to me if you 
cannot say the words I yearn to hear.' 
Silence still ; but the little hand was again 
imprisoned, and then in lower, softer ac- 
cents, scarcely so loud as that beating of 
their hearts, he said, gazing down into her 
face with those deep earnest eyes, ' Nina — 
dearest, best, whisper it ; my heart will hear 
even before my ear — say, "I love you." ' 

Like a sweet far-off echo the answer 
came, ' I love you.' 
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Years have passed away; as sings a 
sweet poet, with the experience of some 
seventy winters : — . 

Oh, Time, thou should'st be counted by 
Not weeks and months, but joys and fears ; 
Seasons I've known like seconds fly ! 
An hour has seemed a hundred years ! 

The time has passed, so long to look for- 
ward to, so short to look back on, and 
changes which years bring to all, have 
come to the several personages of my tale. 

In a dingy dark street in London, close 
to one of the principal theatres, in a small 
room on the ground-floor, a girl is seated — 
young and beautiful ; but now, with flushed 
face and heavy eyes, and quick breathing, 
seems striving to fight against an illness 
which threatens to master her, fight how 
she will. 

VOL. III. x 
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She has in a basin beside her some stuff 
which the woman of the house calk broth, 
which she strives in vain to swallow, and 
pushing it away, rests her heavy head on 
her hand, and tears course slowly down her 
hot cheeks. The room is very poorly fur- 
nished, but on the table is a bouquet of 
superb hot-house flowers. A hat and 
jacket are lying on a chair, with a pair 
of gloves on them. The girl rises and 
tries to reach the chair to put the 
things on, but staggering, falls back again, 
and with a sob says, 'J cannot do it, I 
must send.' She rings the little' cracked- 
sounding bell, and a woman, drying her 
wet Jiands on. her apron, answers the 
summons. 

4 Could you send Johnny, please Mrs. 
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Bolt, to the theatre with a note. I cannot 
go. I aia afraid I am going to be very ill/ 
* I told you so, Miss, you know, this 
morning. I knowed when I called you 
you was ill ; leastways I knowed that when 
you come home last night. And I say/ 
she said, in a low voice, closing the door, 
and coming close to her, c who is that gent 
that sent you home in the carriage ? I 
don't ask from no silly curiosity. I'm the 
mother of seven, and I feels for you, a 
poor lone young thing. And I wish from 
the bottom of my heart you'd go out a- 
charing rather than to that there theatre — 
that I do. ; Now, come, who is he V 
. 4 I dpn't know his name, indeed/ said 
the. girl, lifting a pair of glorious eyes, in 
which the purest innocence shone, to the 

x 2 ' 
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woman's face. 4 1 don't know ; he is 

always so very kind to me. He comes 

behind the scenes, and encourages me 

when I'm so nervous. And because he 

heard me say once I pined for the country 

and the flowers, he has always kept me 

supplied with these lovely ones. And last 

night, he said I should not walk home; 

he would have me go in his carriage. 

That is all I know, indeed.' 

4 Ah! drat the fellow,' said Mrs. Bolt. 

* Well, I tell you what, you take and write 

your note, and I'll send it, and then you 

go on .up to bed, for that's the place for 

« 
you. But if you're going to be ill, I don't 

know, I declare, how I'm going to do for 

you. I ain't used to making sick messes 

nor nothing. You'd better write to your 

friends.' 
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4 No, no ; I shall be quite well soon ; 
indeed I shall ; and I will give you as little, 
trouble as possible — indeed I will.' 

'Ah! well, we shall see. Write your 
note, and don't worrit yourself; say when 
you're ready/ 

4 Poor thing ! ' she muttered, as she went 
down the stairs. ' I wish I could find her 
friends out, I'd write to them. And it'll 
be a poor job for that 'ere scamp if he 
comes after her; he shall have the length 
of my tongue.' 

And the poor girl wrote her note as well 
as she could see for the hot burning aching 
eyes, and staggered up to the attic where 
she slept, and stumbled into bed, where 
she lay shivering, aching in every limb, 
and scarcely knowing where she was. 

In a still dirtier street, where dirty 
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shoeless children ran under the passengers 7 
feet ; where trucks of stale vegetables and 
fish were exposed for sale on the sides of 
the pavement ; where drunken fights were 
always going on; and women, with all trace 
of womanhood beaten out of them, staggered 
to their filthy homes — in such a street, 
before the door of a low-built, old-fashioned 
house, stood a lady waiting to be admitted. 
The door was opened, and the visitor 
shown into a small room, panelled with oak. 
Over the mantel-piece was a beautiful print 
of a guardian angel conducting the little 
pilgrim through the 4 narrow way.' Beauti- 
fully illuminated texts decorated the other 
walls, and at the door was a box of carved 
oak, with the words above it 'Feed my 
Flock.' . The lady waited a few moments, 
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and then the door opened gently, and she 
felt instinctively that she must bow her head 
to the saintly figure that presented itself. 

A face more beautiful than she had ever 
before looked on, and a form of beautiful 
proportion, tall and stately, clothed in the 
garb of a 4 Sister of Mercy.' With a 
slight inclination and a smile on her own 
pleasant handsome face, the lady said, 4 1 am 
speaking, I believe, to Sister Euphemia?' 
4 You are,' said the Sister. 
4 1 was told to apply here for some one 
to go to a sick girl — a case of bad fever 
from exhaustion and distress of mind. 
Can you send a nurse ? it is in your district.' 
And she mentioned the street and number 
of the house. 

4 Oh, yes. I will send immediately, or 
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go myself. If you will wait a moment, I 
will see if Sister Agatha is in.' 

4 Might I see over the Home V asked 
the lady. 

4 Yes, by all means. Will you follow 
me?' And through the Guild-room and 
schools * and church the lady followed her 
beautiful guide, who was very silent, only 
briefly answering her visitor's questions. 
Presently she opened a door leading into 
a little court, and called 4 Sister Agatha ! ' 

* 

At the sound of her voice, a swarm of 
little ragged children ran from the poor 
miserable dwellings, and with cries of joy 
and words of love crowded round her, 
clinging to her skirts. Tenderly she laid 
her fair white hands on their rough heads, 
and some she lifted in her arms, and 
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kissed, calling them all by name — the poor 
little lost lambs she had tried so hard to 
bring into the fold. It was a touching 
picture, and tears filled the visitor's eyes 
as she stood watching the group. Pre- 
sently a rough-looking working man came, 
and, touching his hat respectfully, said : 

4 Sister, Sister Agatha cannot leave 
Betsy Ray — she's dying.' 

4 Very well, Dennis ; never mind, I will 
go myself.' 

In another quarter of an hour Mrs. 
Bplt was startled to see at her door 4 one 
of them nuns,' as she called them, of 
whom she had always retained a religious 
horror; but before a day had passed the 

4 

poor good-hearted woman would have 
died to serve the gentle Sister who 
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ministered with such skill and tenderness 
to her sick lodger, and more than ever 
did she love her when she said she knew 
the poor girl and her friends, and had 
written to them to come to her at once, 
and she would not leave her till they 
did. The next night the father arrived, 
and there, in that miserable lodging, in 
her father's arms, the pure spirit took its 
flight, and the wearied, restless, unsatis- 
fied heart found rest. 

To describe the agony of remorse of 

4 

the parent who had thought fit to ignore 
and banish from his home the child who 
had chosen a profession he disliked, is 
impossible. 

Far into the night the gentle voice of 
the Sister tried to give comfort to the 
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sorrowing man. He heeded' her not, but 
sobbed on like a child, with his head 
bowed at the foot of the bed on which his 
daughter slept her last peaceful sleep. At 
length a sudden change in the calm plea- 
sant tones of his comforter made him look up. 

4 Mr. Martyn,' she said, 4 I had not 
meant to tell you who I was, but this sad, 
sad grief which I £an find no words to 
stem makes me, for your comfort, tell 
you my story. When you have heard it, 
you will be glad to know your child is 
safe and at rest.' 

4 Effie Graham ? J he exclaimed, raising 
his tear-stained &ce. 

4 Yes, I once was Effie Graham, It 
seems so long ago now. I must, before 1 
speak, bind you to secrecy. What I tell 
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you, you must promise must never pass 
your lips.' 

4 1 promise/ 

4 1 loved Cecil Wentworth better than 
my life when I gave him up for, Nina. 
I saw that he loved her, not me. I loved 
him too well to make him wretched.' 

4 But you told him that you did not 
care for him any longer.' 

4 Would you have had me wring his 
noble heart, and prevent the happiness 
I sought to make for him? No, no; all 
has happened as I wished, and I am 
content, almost happy; but I have no 
shame now in telling you it was an agony 
almost too great to bear.' 

4 And your father ? ' 

4 Gone to his rest, thank God, not know- 
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ing that any care troubled his child. I 
live in the bright hope of joining him; but 
amidst the evils which I strive to stem, the 
awful suffering I try to ease, the hopeless, 
loveless lives I live amongst, I look with 
envy at a peaceful form like that, and 
wonder that we can weep over the dead.' 
4 Poor dear Effie ! but you did not leave 

your father to undertake this life, did 
you?' 

4 Oh ! no ; I went quietly away with 
him to our lovely home amongst the Welsh 
mountains; there he died and was buried. 
I was determined, if possible, never again 
to see Cecil, or let him see me; and I 
thought this was the best hope, and that 
in this work I could pass the weary time 
of my sojourning here.' 
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'And may I not tell him -of- your wel- 
fare? he talks of you often; we all do, 
Effie.' 

4 Yes, tell him that I am happy and 
useful as a Sister of Mercy, but not where, 
in case he should seek me, I cannot see 
him. I rely on you.' 

Poor bright, beautiful Effie! Mr. 
Martyn grasped her hand, but had no 
words to answer her. 

And Rita's craving love for fame had 
ended thus. Mrs. Martyn had, as we have 
said, with the- strange inconsistency of 
human nature, never rested till Rita came 
back to Beechdale, and: when there, the 
child, missing all the gentle influence and 
the unceasing' care which Nina had paid: 
her, the amusements which she. had pro- 
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vided her, felt again • the old restless 
yearning for making herself a name. No 
governess could manage her; again her 
old wild, wilful, self, the disturbances 
were unceasing, and after two years of 
discomfort for all, Rita chose, unknown to 
her family, to enroll herself amongst a 
company of actors placing round the 
country ; her father's anger was un- 
bounded when he received her letter, and 
found what she had done*, and he told her 
he would never see her again; 
. Passionately fond of 'the art, but un- 
taught,: and with little physical power, Rita 
failed to make anything like a success, and 
could sustain only secokd-*fete parts; and 
with a small salary, th& J Jk>or delicately 
nurtured, sensitive girl broke down/ and 
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death in mercy saved her from a worse 
fate her beauty seemed about to bring on 

her. 

One lady had watched the young actress 
with a strange interest. She had thought 
the face familiar, and traced her to her 
home. It was she who fetched the good 
Sister to her aid, and when all was over 
she told Effie, — 

4 1 was with her, poor mite, at school. I 
little thought so sad an ending awaited her, 
though she was always an odd little thing. 
How wonderful we should meet like this, 
and I be able to serve her in her need. I 
think she knew me, for she looked in my 
face with the old child smile I remember. 
If I can ever help you in your noble work, 
let me. I am alone in the world now. 
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I could not be a Sister, it's not in my 
line ; but I live now only to be useful. 
Happiness — what the world calls happiness 
— will never be mine again. I have only 
this little memory of what was happiness 
left/ and she pointed to a little golden 
hoop on her left hand. ' My name in the old 
school-days was Jackson ; it is Stanley now. 
Give me some work to do, dressing or whip- 
ping your little school-children,' she said, 
smiling through the tears which had filled 
her eyes. 

Effie promised willingly to accept her 
help, and told her she too had known the 
poor young girl they had both so tried to 
serve. 

Let us turn to brighter scenes — ere we 
close our tale. 

vol. ni. Y 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

There are visitors staying at the Oaks. 
It is Marian's birthday, and she had asked 
Cecil and Nina to come down for a day or 
two to keep it merrily, baby and all. ' It 
will do baby good to come out of London 
in the sun and spring weather,' she had 
Urged. Nina loves the spring, when the 
violets blow ; they are her favourite flowers ; 
and she has called her little girl ' Violet.' 
Look out on the sunny lawn over whicji 
Marian's feet had once sped so swiftly, 
once wandered so sadly. See little un- 
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steady steps making their way over the 
velvet turf now — two pair of tiny feet, 
a boy leading with infantile grace, and 
the proud superiority of a year older, a 
little girl some three summers old. With 
their arms twined about each other in the 
shrubbery walked two little girls, l talking 
secrets;' and beneath the trees sat the 
two mothers, whom the children said were 
4 talking secrets ' too. 

They were talking of old times and 
old friends, and tears which she could 
never repress when she spoke of her, often 
filled Nina's eyes as the sad death of Rita 
was recalled. 

4 Emily has never been happy since, 
I really think, Marian, and has a strange 
superstition that some trouble will fall on 

T 2 
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her own children as a judgment. But, bless 
their dear little hearts, they are well 
enough now. How ridiculously like his 
father that boy is/ she said, bursting into 
a merry laugh, as the child passed them 
with his little companion. 

4 Yes ; is he not ? And Charlie is so 
fond of him. Fm afraid he'll spoil him,' 
said Marian. 

4 You don't spoil hiip. also, Marian ? ' 

4 Oh ! I don't know. I hope not, Nina. 
I want to be strict and careful of my 
children; for when I think of Rob and 
myself, it is a warning to me, as I 
remember what a neglected childhood may 
bring.' 

4 Well, Marian dear, I think you are 
a perfect mother, and I know some one 
else who does too.' 
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4 We are both very lucky women, Nina ; 
few men love their wives as our hus- 
bands love us, and, very few women are 
as happy as we. Oh ! you should see Rob 
and Isora. They do go on.' 

4 Did I tell you/ said Nina, after a 
moment's pause, 'that we have heard of 
poor Effie ? ' 

4 Yes, yo*. did, poor girl.' 

4 Who would have thought of her be- 
coming a Sister of Mercy — bright, wild, 
merry Effie; the memory of her is the 
only sorrow I have.' 

4 But she is very happy.' 

« 

4 They tell me so; ' and then Nina dropped 
the conversation, and said no more on 
the subject ; she knew now all that Effie 
had suffered. It was the only secret she 
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kept from her husband. . Mrs. Wentworth 
had thought it right that Nina should 
know the noble sacrifice that Effie had 
made. She had suspected it from the 
first, and her suspicions had become cer- 
tainty. Effie, trembling that Mrs. Went- 
worth should deem her a heartless coquette, 
had, when she knew Cecil was happily 
married, sent her, under the solemn pledge 
of secrecy, a piece of scorched paper that 
she had found in Cecil's study grate, in 
searching for a ring dropped there. The 
words were but few, but they were of 
his love for Nina. It seemed like the 
torn page of a journal. It had confirmed 
her suspicions, and driven her to the noble 
course she had taken. 

Mrs. Wentworth had written to her in 
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reply a sweet loving letter of sympathy, 
concluding with an earnest blessing on the 
head of her who, by this self-sacrifice, had 
sought to make her son happy. 

Mrs. Wentworth had taken a charming 
house in the neighbourhood of her old 
home, which she had always intended 
doing when her son married, and left the 
town house to the young couple. Here, in 
this quiet spot, sacred to all the tender 
memories of her early married life, she 
passed her peaceful days in patient wait- 
ing. When that which had made life so 
bright and dear to her had been, by God's 
wise order, taken from her, she had de- 
voted herself to her son ; and now that 
having thoroughly fulfilled her duty to 
him, and he was established in a home of 
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lis own, she could afford to spend the rest 
of her time in quiet contemplation of the 
past ; living over again the sunny days of 
her youth, and looking forward to that 
meeting beyond the grave, which to her 
endless comfort, she believed in. 

Revered by the humble people of the 
little village, where the aged amongst them 
remembered her a youthful bride, and the 
youngest knew her by the stories told of her 
love and goodness, her days passed peace- 
fully by, once in every year visited by her 
children, and spending each Christmas with 
them ; and when the summer in its prime 
clothed hill and valley with its rich beauty, 
by her side, with gentle grace, the wonder 
of the little villagers, walked a fair Sister 
of Mercy. When the crowded dirty streets 
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where she followed her pious work were 
made more unbearable by heat and glare, 
Mrs. Wentworth would bid her come to 
the little room, with the roses climbing 
round the window, she had set apart for 
ever for her use ; her < country house/ 
she told her, with a loving smile, was 
always ready for her, and a mother, in all 
but the name, waiting to welcome her. 
What those visits were to her none can 

■ 

tell ; they were indeed bright spots in her 
existence, and she went back from them 
with fresh strength of mind and body to 
her self-imposed task ! 

All this Nina knew, but it was, as she 
said, the one sorrow that reminded her 
that no earthly happiness could be perfect. 
Her husband's noble conduct in the self- 
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sacrifice he would have made increased her 
admiration and love for him ; but none the 
less did she feel that Effie's happiness was 
wrecked in hers, and it was indeed the one 
bitter drop in the cup. 

They spoke no more of her now — she and 
Marian, but turned to lighter, brighter 
subjects ; playing, at last, at the earnest 
entreaty of the children, at * bear,' roaring 
them a 4 roar like any nightingale,' till 
they were really half-frightened, and their 
screams of mingled terror and amusement 
brought the gentlemen to the spot. The 
boy was in an instant in his father's arms. 

c What do you think of this Dab-chick, 
Mrs. Wentworth ? I think we'd better 
have put him in a pail, witb a mop a-top 
of him,' he said. 
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4 1 is not a titten,' exclaimed the young 
gentleman, indignantly. 

4 Oh ! you're not, eh ! Well, take care 
y6u're never a puppy.' 

4 Oh-oo, silly old papa, as if I ever 
tood be.' And the little head nestles itself 
in the father's neck, whose long hair, 
streaked with silver, now mingles with the 
crisp brown curls of the child. 

Cecil burst into a fit of laughter. 

4 It is too absurd, Farrant; I never 
shall believe that you are really my old 
friend Charlie Farrant— my cynical woman- 
hater.' 

4 Ditto, ditto, child,' said Farrant, point- 
ing to him, who was standing with his arm 
round his little wife. 4 1 could quote some 
of your speeches, too.' 
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4 Yes, I admit it ; the fact is we con- 
demned all for a few ; but we must own 
we are singularly fortunate.' 

4 1 am sure I was a silly thing enough 
once ; wasn't I, Charlie dear ? ' said Marian, 
putting her arm through her husband's, 
and looking up at him lovingly. 

4 Wise enough to own it, Marian; 
greater wisdom than many can boast of. 
But it's growing chilly; let us go in; 7 and 
carrying his boy, with his wife still on his 
arm, he walked towards the house. Cecil 
held back a moment, and drawing Nina 
closer to him, he whispered, 4 I never 
thought to see in any one so great a 
change. I am glad my old friend is so 
happy, but you were never anything but 
wise and good, my own true sweet wife. 
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Make your girls like yourself, and a new 
generation will arise; gentle in their 
manners, simple in their tastes ; so prbud 
of the sweet name of woman, that they 
will do nothing to disgrace it; and then 
there may be men who may be as fortunate 
as I have been, and draw the finest prize 
in life's lottery — A Peerless Wife.' 



the END. 
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